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Choose the Gift that Will Still be Giving 


ALL MEN have the same fond desire at 
Christmas time . . . the desire to bring 
. to make their 


cheeks glow and their eyes dance... 


yoy to their families . . 


and this year more men than ever before 





will give Buicks as a sure way of giving 
happiness. 


‘ 
It pays to plan well ahead when making such a magnifi- 


cent gift because you'll want to select just the right 
body type—just the right color combination —just the 
right hour for delivery. 


The Big Favorite Among New Cars of the Year 
And, of course, Buick with Body by Fisher is the big 


favorite among the new cars of the year. More people 
are buying Buicks today than ever before in Buick his- 
tory. More men and women who have driven Buicks 
over a long period of years. More people who formerly 
purchased other cars. More motorists who were accus- 
tomed to paying much higherprices fortheirautomobiles. 


All together, the men and women of America are buying 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


BUILT. 


When Another Christmas Comes 


from two to five times as many Buicks as any other 
automobile priced ab6ve $1200—a record all-time trib- 
ute to the car which sets the all-time record for value. 


Order Your Christmas Buick Early 


This tremendous public preference, together with your 
own observations, attests Buick’s greater beauty, lux- 
ury and performance, as well as its greater attractive- 
ness to your family. 


See your Buick dealer this week. Remember there are 
three new series, three new wheelbases and three new 
price ranges to fit your desires and purse. Learn how 
economically you can obtain a new Buick and arrange 
to have it delivered Christmas morning. Make Christ- 
mas, 1929, unforgettable by choosing this gift which 
will still be giving when another Christmas comes. 
Buick’ s Christmas selection includes fourteen luxurious body types, 


ranging in price from $1225 to $1995, f. 0. b. factory, all available on 
the General Motors time payment plan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


; f Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. - 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


BUICK WILL 
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this year?” 











NDERSON’S banker was really curious. And 
Anderson replied: 

“Well, I’ll tell you frankly, up to this year, we 
didn’t know nearly as much about our business as we 
thought we did, and not half as much as we should 
have known. It was a jolt to me, I tell you, when 
we put in our new record system and got a 
complete view of our business—or rather I 
should say, had the facts literally thrown 
in our faces on our visible records. 

“Our Acme Visible System was the 
best investment we ever made. Never 
before had we realized that produc- 
tion was so far out of step with sales 
—that we were overstocked some- 
times on raw materials and then again 
on finished products—that some of our 
customers were actually losing us money by 





Name 


“What made your profits 
increase so much 


Firm Name 








City. 


buying the way they were. 

“‘Every department of our business now has its 
Acme Visible Records — not just to tell us what has 
happened, but to tell us what to do every day to im- 
prove conditions and take advantage of every situa- 
tion the moment it arises. It’s just as easy to get 
the facts from these records as it is to keep 
them — and any school boy could do that.”’ 

* . * 
Many of the startling things which can 
be done by a business man who knows 
his facts because he sees them daily, 
are outlined in our new book ‘‘Profit- 
able Business Control.’’ There are 48 
pages of valuable, interesting informa- 
tion, based on actual accomplishments. 
Send the coupon, we will gladly mail you 
a copy—without obligation, of course. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


----------------------- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ----------- ----------- 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 4 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘‘Profitable Business Control.” 


O Have a systems man call for conference. 





State 
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1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 5—They are redeemable, for the 
holding Company with 9 sub- Total resserces of principal sum invested, with 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- N. C. C. A. corporations accrued interest to date, at any 
panies, operating a chain of 54 time on demand after one year. 
offices in 9 States. 6—There are over 9,000 holders of 

2—N. C. C. A. Certificates of In- N.C. C. A. Securities 
debtedness are a direct obliga- owe ae , 
tion against the entire assets of 7—They are issued in sums of from 
the Association. $50,000 down to $25. 





3—Due to the fact that the stock- 
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INVES TIGATE WHY OTHERS LOCATE HERE 


Here rail and water 
meet; good roads speed 
up deliveries; climatic 
conditions aid produc- 
lion; an abundance of 
cheap electric power 
cuts costs — unusual 
advantages to industry. 
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Within 40 miles of 
° the San Francisco 


iif metropolitan bay 
area live 1,600,000 


' people—the larg- 
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est market on the 
Pacific Coast. 









He 


Natural gas is now available for 
industries in the San Francisco 
metropolitan bay area. The sup- 
ply is available from the Button- 
willow and Kettleman Hills gas 
fields, said by eminent geologists 
to be the greatest gas fields in 
the world, capable of delivering 
400,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day for a period of 75 years. 


And now the San Francisco met- 


| 


ropolitan bay area, in addition to 
its many other attractive induce- 
ments for industrial development, 
offers this new fuel of over 1100 


British Thermal Unit Content at . 


particularly low rates. 


This Company will place indus- 
trial engineers at your disposal. 
Facts applied to your specific plant 
will be presented promptly and 
confidentially to your executives. 








SEND FOR A COPY OF 
“OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE P, G. AND E.” 








PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 


Serving 349 communities in Northern and Central California 
General Offices 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


we 
-HOW..... 
a supply of NATURAL GAS 


to the San Francisco Bay area 


Ind. No. 1 











When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company please mention Forbes 


World: Champion: 





.. this ts the most powerful 


induced draft fan ever built 


— operating at 18” static pressure—22,500 feet 
per minute rim speed—requiring an 1800 H. P. 
motor to drive it. 


It is a Sturtevant “Turbovane” with vane control 
designed for the Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., for its New Gorgas Station 
at High Level, Ala. Variations in volume and 
pressure are controlled by movable vanes lo- 
cated in the spiral inlet boxes. 


It’s a world champion on speed too... the 98 
inch wheel has a rim speed of 22,500 feet per 
minute . . . over 250 miles per hour! The 
stresses are tremendous. Only the most exact- 
ing selection of alloy steel and long experience 
with the most modern equipment for heat 
treatment can put reliability into a fan of this 
character. Every joint is hand riveted as pains- | 
takingly as the finest craftsmen can do it. 
Welding is mot used on “Turbovane” wheels! 


Equal care is used in both static and running 
balances. The illustration above shows this fan 
with its own shaft and bearing receiv- <a 
ing its running balance on our test plate. Sy 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden, N.J. » Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario » Hyde Park, Mass. ~ Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


revan 


ar VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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With the 


Forbes Editors 


66 HERE was never a time in 

human history when a hu- 
man being could live by his own un- 
aided efforts. Not even Robinson 
Crusoe could do that, for he was de- 
pendent for his existence upon a lot 
of human knowledge which he could 
not have inherited but which must 
have been handed down to him by 
human society.” 

This excerpt is from a searching 
article by Charles W. Wood which 
shows the new relationship of busi- 
ness to human society and the social 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
that society which thoughtful busi- 
ness leaders have accepted in fact if 
not in theory. Mr. Wood lays down 
a fundamental concept of the New 
Capitalism based on the reactions that 
he has obtained from discussions with 
some of the foremost business men in 
America. 

In his article he demonstrates that 
it is bad for business men to follow 
any other principle than that of com- 
plete responsibility for the new social 
order in which they are the moving 
and the guiding factors. 

The conduct of business leaders in 
the dark days following the market 
crash is an indication of how deeply 
this new understanding has taken 
root not only among those who have 
been put in the aristocracy of “busi- 
ness statesmen” but among thousands 
of others who are keeping the wheels 
of industry going so that there may 
be no industrial crisis following the 
psychological panic that resulted when 
inflated stock values became smoke. 

Mr. Wood’s article will appear in 
the next issue. 


OES a mian have to be happy 
in his job to succeed? The 
usual answer is that he must be. The 
causes of unhappiness in the middle 
class are traced by psychologists to 
discontent with jobs, maladjustment 
to society as it is and to the strain 
resulting from our industrial pace. 
Norman Beasley in a following is- 
sue will give the views of an indus- 
trialist who liked only one job and 
that was the most poorly paid-of all. 
His strenuous and romantic career 
led to capture by Indians when he 
was a lad in Wyoming, life on a ranch 
(Continued on page 8) 
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SALES MANAGERS: Send 
for this Unusual Market Map 


TH each state drawn to 

size consistent with actual 

population, this unique map 
shows at a glance the relative 
importance of markets. . . It 
points the way to faster, more 
economical distribution. . . It 
helps in assigning territories, 
establishing quotas and increas- 
ing volume. 


ACCURATE GUIDE 
TO MARKETS 


With population as a true index 
to anticipated sales, it indicates 
with mathematical certainty the 
most strategic point for branch 
plant or warehouse. . . It helps 
the newly-organized company to 
obtain the ideal combination of 
low-cost production and distri- 
bution. 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER OFsSAMERICA MARKETS 


8 =~ MARKET MAP of AMERICA 


——. 
~- 
nO Seeeemeanetl 


To all business men interested 
in applying to sales the same 
principles of efficiency as are 
used within the plant, this map 
will prove invaluable. 


NO COST 
OR OBLIGATION 


Although published for the ob- 
vious purpose of interesting 
industry in Louisville, the “Mar- 
ket Map of America” will be 
mailed to any executive without 
cost or obligation and with the 
assurance that no manufacturer 
is ever encouraged to locate here 
without proven opportunity for 
betterment. 


Louisville Industrial Foundation 


Incorpor: 


452 Columbia Building % °° a 9X Oe eeeeeeos 
AY 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Population msp 
used through 
courtesy of Kar- 
sten Statistical 
Laboratory, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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ON DURABLE STOCK 
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MORE THAN 5,000 
CONTINENTAL WORKERS 


Machinists — Servicemen— Tin Mill Men— Face 
tory Men—Lithographers—Clerks— Engineers— 
Credit Men — Business Managers — Superinten- 
dents — District Managers — Salesmen — Traffic 
Men — Chemists — Executives — etc., etc. 


ARE STOCKHOLDERS IN THE 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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PARTNERS 


in the business 


= When a Continental man says “My Company”, he means just 
ia ? ‘ what he says. More than 5,000 Continental employees, from the 
| litme: ee office boys to the President, are stockholders in the Company,— 


Ww iy and of their own accord. A recent stock issue to employees was 
< oversubscribed 2% times. 


2 


here 


As partners in the business, these men have a deeper interest 
and pride in Continental’s success. They have the will, experience 


and equipment to produce the utmost in quality products — to 
render unusual service at all times. 


Whether yours be a request for service—a matter of credit, 
traffic, some research or development problem, an order for cans, 
or what else, it will receive prompt attention by one of the 
Partners. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, “The Continental 


Idea” of Quality and Service guides Continental’s “Partners in 
the business”. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 


NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd Street CHICAGO: 111 West Washington Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery Street 


34 Plants and 25 Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


*eIT’S BETTER PACKED IN TIN” 
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to make more profits 


Profitless prosperity comes from too much stress on quantity sel- 
ling; too little thought for quality sales to right dealers, at right 
time, at right place, at right price; not enough attention to reduc- 
ing costs in field as well as factory; too little study of markets. 


WHERE to begin? In New York, because it is both a 
quality and quantity market, big enough and good 
enough for you to sell high grade goods for a good 
ptice and at a low cost. In this metropolitan trading area 
there is concentrated population, big buying power, high 
standards of living and spending. 


HOW to begin? With spot stocks at Bush Terminal in 
New York. This way you delegate to. Bush Distribution 
Service experts the whole task of receiving, storing and 
delivering goods. You cut your costs of physical dis- 
tribution. You assure a steady flow of your goods. 
You avoid all the friction and loss of delayed shipments 
and out of stock. This way you remove most of the 
reasons for the “substitution” that you dread — and 
you may benefit by distributors’ substituting your goods 
in place of your competitors ... for yours will 
always be in stock. This way you can easily secure. 
enough distributors and the right variety of outlets. 


WHEN to begin? Now is none too soon. Write Bush Distn- 
bution Service today for your complimentary copy of “More 
Profits in New York.” In your letter outline your special sales 
and distribution problems and you will get with the book 
that describes Bush Distribution Service a special letter telling 
how this service that has made more profits for three thou- 
sand other manufacturers will help you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street New York; N.Y. 


Please mention this issue of Forbes 
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to the rough and tumble of the water. 
front and then to first rank among 
the transportation leaders of the 
Great Lakes. Now that he has ob. 
tained wealth and eminence in the 
shipping world, he has not slacked in 
his efforts. He is still the driver anq 
says any job can be handled. His js 
a creed remindful of the old days 
when “men were men.” It is an un- 
usual yarn. 


ORE than a year ago several 

men in a Detroit clubroom 
were discussing the enviable record 
made by an executive of one of the 
great motor car corporations in the 
merchandizing of his company’s pro- 
ducts. 

“He knows where to go for exact 
information,” said one of the group. 
“Whenever he has a problem relat- 
ing to what the public wants, he 
takes it to the du Ponts. If it ties 
in to style or any other form of eye 
appeal—and what doesn’t nowadays? 
—the answer is generally forthcom- 
ing within -a short time, and usually 
it is on tap.” 

The corporation, the greatest in- 
dustrial paradox in America, will be 
analyzed in the next issue by Wil- 
liam A. McGarry, who has visited 
the executive, research and sales pro- 
motion and display rooms of this 
huge company at Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia, Atlantic City, New York and 
Newburgh and written a fascinating 
article. It explains what many busi- 
ness men want to know—how. du 
Pont makes its markets. 


It is now possible to have almost 
any color combination in the lowest 
priced automobiles. How that became 
possible will be told by Mr. McGarry 
in the next issue. 


RECENT article in Fores 

picturing the decline of the 
old-fashioned insurance agent caused 
considerable stir among the insurance 
fraternity, one of the livest and most 
alert of American business groups. 

Just what has been done to meet 
the demands for more effective ser- 
vice to American business and the 
distinction between the up-to-date in- 
surance agent and the old-fashioned 
gentleman who had forty or fifty 
calendars hanging up in his musty 
office will be touched upon in a forth- 
coming article by R. H. Keffer, one 
of the best known general agents in 
the insurance world, who has trained 
hundreds of insurance agents and 
knows at first hand what they con- 
tribute to the security of commerce 
and business. 

The article will be replete with in- 
stances of how complicated business 
situations involving fire hazards, ac- 
cident, compensation, marine losses 
and surety problems have been met 
by specialists who are, in effect, econ- 
omy experts to American business. 
It will appear in next month’s issue. 
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ture of the United States, buy 

sound stocks at current levels, 
confident that you will average very 
substantial profits. 

Similar opportunities are little like- 
ly to present themselves again within 
the measurable future. 

Rothschild was buying stocks right 
and left when an acquaintance rushed 
up to him and excitedly asked, 
“Don’t you know that the streets of 
Paris are running with blood?” 
Without stopping his buying opera- 
tions for a moment, the astute finan- 
cier quietly replied, “If the streets of 
Paris were not running with blood, 
I wouldn’t be able to buy securities 
at these prices.” 

The difference in our situation 
to-day is that nothing terrible has 
happened to American industry, 
American finance, American agri- 
culture, American commerce, Ameri- 
can transportation, American pay 
envelopes. 

What happened was an easily fore- 
seen, inevitable collapse in a stock 
boom which was carried on in defi- 
ance of all reasoning. It is only the 
stock market which has undergone 
severe blood-letting. 

By mid-November industrial, util- 
ity and miscellaneous shares on the 

New York Stock Exchange had de- 
clined to half their maximum level, 
reached less than two 
months previously, 
while rails had de- 
clined one-third. 
Never before had a 
collapse of such ex- 
tent been experienced 
in all our stock mar- 
ket history. 

The writer, having 
long foreseen that the 
speculative orgy 
would have a disas- 
trous ending, repeat- 
edly counseled avoid- 
ing common. stocks. 


[ you have confidence in the fu- 


Takes This View: 





How to Make Money: 
Buy Good Shares NOW 


and selecting, rather, bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

That process should now be re- 
versed by business men and others 
in a position to take some risk in the 
hope of being able to obtain ultimate- 
ly a higher return than offered by 
strictly investment bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

I, for one, have faith that Ameri- 
can business is not going to suffer 
the fate stock speculation suffered. 
Inflation was flagrantly rife in the 
stock market; inflation has not been 
and is not now flagrantly rife in 
American industry and_ business. 
Conditions are the polar reverse of 
that. Prices are not inflated, future 
ordering is not inflated, inventories 
are not inflated. 


ONEY is again cheap—and 

that, despite all the oracular 
pre-panic scoffing that mounting 
speculative borrowings at rising rates 
were of no significance, is a circum- 
stance of very far-reaching import- 
ance. Whereas excessively scarce 
and dear money discouraged new 
construction and new _ enterprise, 
cheap money will encourage new 
construction and new enterprise. 
Many entrepreneurs who hesitated to 
borrow money when rates in financial 
New York were 8 to 10 per ‘cent. 
will not hesitate to borrow now that 


HIS is an ideal time to quote these lines from Rudyard 
immortal poem: 


“If you can keep your head when all about you 


Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
«© + + 8 © 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 


And treat those two imposters just the same: 


co % * * * * 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 


And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 


And lose, and start again at your beginnings 


and never breath a word about your loss: 
* *+ + + & & 


Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 


And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son!” 


the rates have been lowered by one- 
third or more. 

Nor will the wealthiest of capital- 
ists hesitate to purchase securities 
partly on borrowed funds now that 
the latter are abundant at 5 per cent. 
or a little more. Many attractive 
stocks now pay dividends sufficient 
to “carry themselves,” to use Wall 
Street’s phrase. And a still larger 
number of stocks are earning far 
more than the current cost of stock 
market loans. 


HE conferences inaugurated by 

President Hoover, the greatest 
master of the conference art Ameri- 
ca has ever known, cannot fail to 
work out advantageously alike to in- 
dustry, employment and _ securities. 
Bad psychology created the ill-star- 
red speculative boom. Good psy- 
chology can now greatly modify the 
consequences to business. Under the 
guidance of President Hoover and 
the brainy men of affairs whose co- 
operation he has enlisted, it should 
be possible to maintain rational psy- 
chology throughout the business 
world and thus avert needless dis- 
location of general activity. 

It is to be hoped, however, that 
something lasting will evolve from 
the co-operative machinery the Presi- 
dent has set in motion. ForseEs has 
repeatedly urged the organization of 
a nationwide Institute 
of Industrial Co-or- 
dination. Now ts the 
time to lay. founda- 
tions for such a struc- 
ture. 

Properly conceived 
organized and direct- 
ed, it could become 
transcendently the 
most useful business 
body in America’s 
economic history. Its 
field of service could 
and should be made 
broad enough to ap- 


Kipling’s 


aim, 
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peal to the best mentalities in the 
land. Such an organization might 
well attract as its directing head a 
man of the character, caliber and 
sympathies of Owen D. Young—or 
. Herbert Hoover, after he has finish- 
ed his Presidential duties. 

This infinitely important subject is 
presented at length in a volume pub- 
lished by us, “Make Everybody 
Rich: Industry’s New Goal,” by 
Benjamin A, Javits. An editorial in 
Forses of November 
15, 1928, said, in part: 


the responsibility, then we can de- 
pend upon it that the politicians will 
unhesitatingly — and _ blunderingly— 
inject themselves into the situation. 
And then industry will have to pay 
the piper and pay through the nose. 
That should be avoided. That can 
be avoided.” 

We sincerely hope that American 
industry will see the wisdom of tak- 
ing statesmanlike measures to exer- 
cise self-government rather than 


IT NEVER FAILS 





“Steady employ- 
ment is the dream of 
every wage earner. 
The danger of unem- 
ployment is the work- 
er’s nightmare. The 
goal of industry, 
therefore; must be the 
establishment of reg- 
ular employment 
through the modifica- 
tion of seasonal and 
other influences here- 
tofore responsible for 
demoralizing peaks 
and valleys in em- 
ployment. Could any- 
thing be more tragic 
than the_ enforced 
idleness of several 
millions of  bread- 
winners through no 
fault of their own? 
Such spectacles have 
blackened the nation’s 
economic history in 
the past—even in the 
recent past. Never 
again should they be 
repeated. ‘It is indus- 
try’s solemn responsi- 
bility to exert itself to 
the utmost to insure 
that they shall not be 
repeated. . .. 

“Admittedly, it isa || 
task challenging the 
best brains in Ameri- 
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drift smugly along doing nothing un- 
til it awakens to a painful realization 
that politicians have taken the job 
into their hands determined to capi- 
talize public dissatisfaction by passing 
legislation little to the liking or bene- 
fitting of industry. A do-nothing 
policy on the part of industry will 
not always suffice. 

Meanwhile, there are gratifying 
signs that trade is moving along as 
satisfactorily as was to be expected. 

Moreover, if busi- 
ness men resist the 
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temptation to be car- 
ried away by the re- 
cent unnerving hap- 
penings in Wall Street, 
there is no adequate 
reason why, after a 
brief spell of inescap- 
able uncertainty, busi- 
ness should not re- 
sume its forward 
march early in 1930. 
Did not Secretary 
Mellon, in announcing 
his proposed reduction 
of one per cent. in the 
normal income tax 
and one per cent. in 
the corporation rate, 
make the highly en- 
couraging statement, 
“Our estimates indi- 
cate the Government 
should close both the 
fiscal years 1930 and 
1931 with a surplus?” 

That stocks have 
not lost all their 
friends has been 
brought home very 
forcibly to us by the 
deluge of requests for 
a list of the stocks the 
writer purchased at 
the height of the panic 
—which list, it may be 
repeated, will be sent 














ca. Heretofore cor- 
porations and other employers and 
whole industries have felt free to 
throw workers idle in any number, 
without feeling the slightest concern 
or the slightest responsibility for the 
tragedies thus perpetrated. Each 
employer has felt entitled to call up- 
on the’services of an unlimited num- 
ber of wortkefs to meet temporary 
conditions and then to cast them 
aside at will. In other words, indus- 
try has felt under no obligation to 
take care of its own. 

“This unsatisfactory and unsocial 
condition needs remedying. If an 


earnest, conscientious, painstaking, . 


co-operative effort be not made by 
industry itself to modify this heart- 
less condition, the day will most 
assuredly come when the politicians 
will attempt the task. Surely industry 
is infinitely more capable of handling 
the problem than are the politicians. 
But if industry refuses to shoulder 
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to any reader request- 
ing it. 


A Forecast 


C OLONEL LEONARD PP. 
AYRES, noted economist, 
makes the following twelve specific 
forecasts for 1930: 
1—Short-term interest rates will 
show a down trend in the early 
months and rise before the close of 
the year. The average rate of interest 
for the full year will be lower than in 
1929, but higher than in 1927. 
2—The production of automobiles 
will fall below the 1929 peak. 
3—The total value of new building 
construction will not vary from the 
1929 total by more than 5 per cent. 
4—-Stock prices at the end of 1930 
will be above the low prices of 1929, 
but below the peak prices of 1929. 
5—Steel production will be less 
than in 1929, 


6—It is unlikely that there will be 
much change in the cost of living. 

7—Average of non-agricultural 
prices will be lower than the average 
in 1929, but not by more than 5 per 
cent. 

8—There will be more unemploy- 
ment early in the year, but with con- 
ditions improving as the year ad- 
vances. 

9—The average hourly industrial 
wage rates will not differ by more 
than 3 per cent. 

10—There will not be much change 
in the cost of building construction, 


although there will be a moderately 
declining trend. 


11—Industrial profits will be lower. 


12—Tourist travel will decline. 

















There Is No Lost Motion in the 

Routine of the Business Manager 

of a Great Newspaper—‘Get Rid 
of Detail” His Admonition 


Louis 
Wiley 


NEWSPAPER edi- 
Ax once compli- 
mented a newspaper 
business manager, which 
is unusual. 

“You have participated 
effectively,” he said, “in 
the upbuilding of a great 
institution. 

“Lacking stature, you 
nevertheless have achieved 
the size that true import- 
ance gives. 

“Yours is an authentic personality. 
In it is to be found kindliness, sym- 
pathy, intelligence, industry, humor, 
justice and honesty. Few men are as 
well equipped. 

“T have known you for more than 
twenty years, and in all that time, 
during which you were an important 
executive on a competing paper, I 
have never known you to do any- 
thing to lessen your self-respect.” 

Thus Herbert Bayard Swope, 
former executive editor of the New 
York World, spoke of Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times for a quarter of a century and 
one of the most distinguished figures 
in public life. 

Mr. Wiley is five feet one and a 
quarter inches tall; he weighs 130 
pounds. But he has a way of multi- 
plying himself by at least a thousand, 
a system of getting things done 
quickly, that smacks of to-day’s air- 
plane era, although its author is sixty 
years old. He has an executive ca- 
pacity combined with an ability to 
cope with detail that is the envy of 
those with whom he comes in contact. 

I started out to get information 





By Philip Schuyler 


about the Wiley system and his 
executive capacity. In a few hours I 
had found out. 

Mr. Wiley disclaims any particu- 
lar merits for his system over that 
of any other executive. He feels that 
his method of handling his daily 
work helps him in disposing of a 
large quantity of work in a short 
time. He does not even refer to his 
method as a system. Yet there is 
more to it than just the amazing 
versatility of the man who handles 
$25,000,000 in business a year, keeps 
many secretaries busy, dictates a 
hundred letters daily, manages to 
take a good vacation for travel every 
year, and in the Winter attends some- 
times as many as three different 
functions in a single evening. 

To believe the multiplication mir- 
acle performed by Mr. Wiley, one 
has only to watch him at work. His 
desk is broad and long. About it 
three chairs are placed; one at each 
end and one opposite the business 
manager. During the morning of 


business days these chairs are rarely . 


empty. A large number of Times’ 
department heads report directly to 
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How 

Louis Wiley 
Handles . 
His Job 


Mr. Wiley. They enter the office un- 
announced, and if one of the chairs 
is vacant they take it. Otherwise they 
wait their turn on a leather settee at 
the side of the room. 

“To let more than one visitor into 
the office at a time is a good way to 
speed up work and get things done,” 
Mr. Wiley explained. “One pushes 
the other out; no one stays too long.” 

In interviews with visitors from 
inside or outside the organization 
Mr. Wiley wastes no time. He hears 
the request or statement, answers 
concisely, advises or instructs and 
turns to the next. I have seen him 
interviewing three people on different 
subjects at the same time, keeping 
the thread of each conversation clear 
and distinct, answering one, while 
the second man was thinking up a 
new question, thus getting rid of the 
entire business in double-quick time. 

Mr. Wiley is one of those who 
actually practices the maxim of 
never putting off until to-morrow 
what ,he can do to-day, but his time 
element is in minutes, not hours or 
days. If one of his office visitors 
suggests that a letter should be dic- 
tated on a certain subject, Mr. Wiley 
immediately rings for a ‘secretary, 
dictates the letter and satisfies him- 
self that it meets the requirements of 
the department head. 

If a departmental matter is being 
discussed with an outside-the-office 
visitor, Mr. Wiley insists that the 
department head be present. It pre- 
vents repetition and permits cleaning 
up all deatils of the matter at one 
time. Giving instructions to a de- 
partment head, Mr. Wiley at the 
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same time dictates a mem- 
orandum to a secretary to fol- 
low up the instructions and 
see that they are carried out. 

‘““Most men need prodding,” 
Mr. Wiley said. 

In the afternoon Mr. Wiley 
goes to a second office he has 
in a less available part of the 
building where it is not so easy 
to see him. AQ visitor or a 
department head must be 
brought in by a secretary who 
first ascertains whether the 
business manager will receive 
him. At the desks, upstairs or 
down, not just one Mr. Wiley 
is at work; he has been multi- 
plied by the number of sub- 
ordinates reporting to him 
and whom his ceaseless activ- 
ity has kept busy. There is 
a steady flow of accomplish- 
ment in and out of the offices 
and the hub of it is the little 
man behind the big desk. 

Advantages of the Wiley 
system are best told in. his 
own words: 

“Too many business men 
try to do too much them- 
selves,” he began. “I must 
confess that my system, if you 
can call it a system, rests on 
the self admonition of ‘Never 
do anything yourself that you 
can get someone else to do for 
you.’ 


‘sy TRY to give myself free- 
dom from details in 
order to concentrate on more 
important matters. So often I 
see men in our own organiza- 
tion so loaded up with detail 
that they can’t get anything 
completed. You have to ex- 
tract from them everything 
you give them to do, yet they 
are supplied with sufficient 
help to whom they may dele- 
gate work. They don’t know 
how to shift responsibility 
while remaining responsible. 

“Executives often get bowed 
down and crushed because 
they try to do too many little 
things themselves. The best 
executive multiplies himself 
many times by surrounding 
himself with a well-organized 
staff. He establishes depart- 
ments and holds the managers 
of them responsible, then he 
delegates as much work as 
possible to them. In this man- 
ner he builds up an organiza- 
tion which runs’ smoothly 
whether or not he is there to 
give matters personal super- 
vision.” 

To'‘carry out Mr. Wiley’s 
system a well-trained staff be- 
comes a necessity. Mr. Wiley 
favors the secretarial route for 
training purposes. He always 
engages a majority of men 
secretaries. One of his former 
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Many prophets are now without profit. 
1K 7K * 


Folks won't stop eating food, wearing 
clothes, riding in motors, living 1n houses, 
going places. 


* ok OF 

Do your Christmas shopping now! 
¢ as 

To him that hath hath been given. 
*K *K * 


The ticker played havoc with those who 
had too much tick. 
. 2 * 
It may yet prove a reasonably Happy 
New Year. 
*K * * 
Keep a stiff upper lip—and a still stiffer 
margin. 
a: = 
Hold on to your job. 
: * * 


Bears at these prices may be skinned. 
.*s 2 


Don’t stop buying. 
. 2 
One wife is sure her husband must have 
been there when the wall of Wall Street 
collapsed. 
‘4: 4 
Foreign borrowing here will be resumed. 
+ & «& 
Living is at least a little cheaper. 
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The higher they went the harder they 


fell. 
* * * 
Trying to get something for nothing got 
many into trouble. 
* * * 
Hoover should prove able to engineer 
the country out of trade depression. 
¢ 2 @ 
It should go down 1n financial history as 
Typhoon Tuesday. 
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Easy come, easy go. 
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Maybe Cal. knew something when he 


didn’t “choose to run’! 
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At that, make your Christmas holiday 
reservations without delay. 
* * x 
Many gamblers have now entered a 
“new era’ ! 


. £8 
Don’t argue with the stock market. 
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Like a certain coffee, some stocks were 
“good till the last drop.” 
* * * 


New insurance increased notably in Oc- 
tober. Some were wise. 
: 2s 


Money is cheap now that few can bor- 
row tt. 
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secretaries is now in charge of 
rotogravure advertising tor 
the Times, handling millions 
of dollars’ worth of business 
every year, while others have 
been given important positions. 
When Mr. Wiley is away, 
several of the secretaries are 
transferred to other depart- 
ments of the business office 
for experience. Mr. Wiley 
makes it an inflexible rule to 
promote men within the or- 
ganization to higher positions 
as the opportunity offers. 

Orderliness characterizes the 
Wiley system. Before he 
arrives at his office mornings, 
his mail—he receives hun- 
dreds of pieces daily, includ- 
ing office memoranda—is ar- 
ranged in order of importance. 
A secretary sits at the desk 
opposite his chair waiting for 
him to come. 

“T don’t paw over my mail,” 
Mr. Wiley explained. “To get 
rid of it, I start immediately. 
I begin at the top and work 
down.” 


HE chief secretary has 

already started prepar- 
ing answers to those letters 
he thinks he can answer him- 
self without bothering Mr. 
Wiley. Other letters have 
been delegated to department 
heads with a request for sug- 
gestions of answers. It is an 
office rule that the staff must 
try to answer letters on the 
day they are received. If they 
cannot be answered immedi- 
ately, they must at least be 
acknowledged. Every letter 
that leaves the Times business 
department is read by one of 
three censors before mailing. 
The censors watch the letter 
for policy, for politeness, 
grammar, neatness and spell- 
ing. No letters couched in 
angry terms are allowed to 
leave the office, even though 
they are in answer to some 
hot - tempered correspondent 
who has been abusive without 
reason. Every complaint is 
answered not only with a let- 
ter, but in many cases a rep- 
resentative is sent to call upon 
the complainant. 

Executive capacity is oiled 
and kept in trim by good 
humor. Mr. Wiley does not 
believe in the efficacy of angry 


_words. Rather he is of the 


opinion that wit is far more 
potent in keeping the office 
force up to the mark and in 
meeting customer problems. 
Only the other day an ad- 
vertiser came to the Times 
office to complain. Certain 
parts of his advertisement 
had been excluded under 
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HARLES E. MITCHELL, 
C president of the National City 
Bank, has a set of call buttons along- 
side his desk that one day aroused the 
interest of a group 
of newspaper men 
who had gone to 
the bank to inter- 
view him. One 
of the buttons, it 
was noticed, ex- 
tended quite a bit 
above the others, 
and an observing 
writer asked the banker the reason. 

“That’s for the bouncer,” said Mr. 
Mitchell, with a smile. “I can feel 
for that button in the dark if neces- 
sary. It sticks up above the others 
for that reason. Wait, I'll push it 
and show you what happens.” He 
pushed and the reporters awaited the 
result with interest. Suddenly a door 
opened and in rushed a husky plain 
clothes man quite out of breath. 
Glaring about the room and seeing 
nothing objectionable, he finally 
looked to Mr. Mitchell for an explan- 
ation. 

“That was a mistake, Jerry,” 
the banker with a chuckle. 
on the job all right.” 

“T’m on the job, sir,” said the cop, 
“only,” and he glanced at the report- 
ers in a disappointed way, “I’m sorry, 
sir, there’s nothing for me to do.” 





said 
“You are 


SILLY reporter, babbling to 


Henry Ford, asked: “What 
gives you most pleasure in life?” _ 
Ford was stern in a moment. “I 


do nothing because it gives me pleas- 
ure,” he replied. “I do things be- 
cause they are necessary. 

“T never choose the easiest way,” 
he continued. “I choose the most dif- 
ficult way. We are not doing much 
good when we are doing what we 
like to do.” 

That was a hard answer, but it is 
worth thinking about, especially by 
those young people who yearn for a 
job as tart-tasters in a bakeshop. 


HERE his heart is, there will 
a man be also! 

I, W. England, founder and presi- 
dent of Passaic Metal Ware Company 
until the merger 
of that company 
with Continental, 
and now vice- 
president of the 
Continental Can 
Company, jour- 
neyed to Cuba 
last Winter for a 
short vacation. 
Like the mail man who spent his 
vacation walking the rounds with an- 
other mail man, Mr. England—who 
talks, thinks, dreams, lives cans— 
spent his time looking over the can- 
ning and can manufacturing field on 
the island. 

It looked good to him. 





It looked 


Little B its 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


so good that he immediately con- 
cluded his company should enter the 
field, so when he returned he advised 
a full investigation of the possibili- 
ties with the result that this an- 
nouncement appeared recently in the 
newspapers : 

“Continental Can Company has 
acquired the business and assets of 
Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A., 
of Havana, the principal manufac- 
turer of tin containers on the island. 
* * * The company makes 80 per 
cent. of all cans produced in Cuba.” 

That’s the kind of loyalty and 
enthusiasm President Carle C. Con- 


way inspires among his Continental 
Can colleagues. 


LBERT C. RUBY, at the age 
of sixteen on his father’s farm 
in western Pennsylvania, got title to a 
horse and at once trading in that 
Vicinity began 
looking up. He 
traded until he 
had 400 horses 
and found himself 
in the rough and 
tumble of the oil 
fields, owning a 
string of exchange 
barns and heavy , 
hauling outfits all over that country, 
extending into West Virginia. He 
contracted for moving Standard Oil 
rigs, laid a gas line of 10-inch pipe 
from Martinsville to Pittsburg, 120 
miles, and all the while he was get- 
ting more horses. 

At 28 years of age, the teamster 
was elected president of the First 
National Bank of Martinsville and 
since that time has never been out 
of the banking business, nor the 
horse business. John D. Rockefeller 
sometimes went out to West Vir- 
ginia and Ruby drove him about with 
a buckboard, the two eating 25-cent 
meals and looking over the oil game. 

“When I received a check for a bill 
for hauling Standard Oil rigs it was 
never cut, but was always for more 
than the amount of the bill,” Mr. 
Ruby said recently. “That was mere- 
ly the Standard’s way of appreciating 
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good service. John D. always recog- 
nized efficiency and loyalty in busi- 
ness. I never knew a finer man.” 
In 1903 Mr. Ruby sold his Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia holdings 
and found himself wealthy for that 
period. For years he had yearned 
to be an importer of fine draft horses. 
This was his chance. He went West. 
found a location, and on his first 
trip to Europe he brought back 
twenty-eight of the best French and 
Belgian stallions and mares he could 
buy. In the next fifteen years he 
made twenty-five importations. To- 
day he has a 700-acre ranch at the 
edge of Portland, Oregon. On part 
of it is an 18-hole golf course. Thou- 
sands of ribbons have been taken by 
the strings of magnificent horses he 
sends out annually to the big shows. 
As an expert six-horse reinsman his 
keenest rival is his son Curtis, who 


- has twice won the championship in the 


300-foot arena at the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, where 
seven six-horse draft teams man- 
oeuvre at full gallop. He is president 
of the Exposition, of the Oregon 
Cattle Loan Company and of the 
Montavilla State Bank. 


REDERICK BROWN believes 

that quick thinking is the foun- 
dation of his success as a realty 
operator. 

“T give brokers 
a yes or a no 
answer instantly, 
usually,” he says. 
“And because 
they know I do 
that, brokers give 
me first refusal of 
many a good 
buy.” 

Brown, who is credited by many 
as having in all probability bought 
and sold more real estate than any- 
body else in the world, began his bus- 
iness life in a clothing store in Pater- 
son, New Jersey. But one day he 
took a flier by buying a farm and cut- 
ting it up into building lots. After 
that the clothing business seemed dull 
and soon thereafter he moved to New 
York. 

About three years ago he smiling- 
ly told a banquet hall full of real es- 
tate men: 

“Why, I have 500 smart brokers 
working for me all the time for 
nothing. 

“Because I act quickly they are 
scouting for me all the time, trying to 
find bargains for me.” 


As a great many of the men who 
“worked for Brown for nothing” 
were seated at the tables, the sally 
brought a great laugh. 


Many recalled, too, that a scant 
two years earlier he chalked up a 
record even in the dizzy realm of New 
York ireal estate by buying the $5,- 
000,000 Park Row building over the 
telephone. 











r NWO grizzled river pilots—men 
who had known the bustling 
Mississippi of Mark Twain's 

time—sat on the cobbled levee at St. 

Louis and watched the first tow of 

barges depart for New Orleans in 

September, 1918. They shook their 

heads doubtingly. Ol’ Man River 

was dead; inland waterway trans- 
portation was an evanescent bubble. 

Had the Government gone stark 
mad, trying to resurrect this mode 
of transportation which belonged to 
an era of bustles and hoop skirts, 
trying to compete with the railroads, 
pitting snails against whippets? It 
was a pretty dream, this revival of 
the meandering old Mississippi, but 
what impractical fantasy. 

Had the Government gone stark 
_mad? Cold figures echo “no.” Dur- 
ing the first three months of service, 
river barges transported only 26,000 
tons of freight. During 1919, the 
first full year of service, they carried 
104,000 tons at a loss of $568,000. 
But last year the revenue cargo of 
America’s inland fleet totaled 1,872,- 
000 tons and the net profits mounted 
to $257,000. 

Those same river pilots who scoffed 
at the idea of river transportation 
eleven years ago are working to-day 
for the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, the Government agency which 
Operates the ever-increasing fleet of 
barges and towboats which sail under 
the name of the Mississippi Warrior 
Service. 

Establishment of the Federal Barge 
Line was accepted as an 


emergency measure to W. W. Morse, Maj. General 
relieve war-time traffic Mississippi Thomas Q. 
congestion. It is exceed- Warrior Service Ashburn 


ingly doubtful if its most 
ardent proponents re- 
garded it, at the outset, 
as anything more than a 
temporary transportation 
service to expedite the 
moving of inland prod- 
ucts to the seacoast. It 
is certain that influential 
shippers regarded it sole- 


$5 Man Rive 


Comes to Life 


By Thomas W. Parry, Jr. 


ly as an expedient, and a rather poor 
one at that. Men who knew the 
river and believed themselves cog- 
nizant of its potentialities laughed at 
the idea. 

Quite logical, back in 1918, were 
the objections which shippers voiced 
against the utilization of inland water- 
ways as a method of transportation. 
How could the slower river service 
meet the distri- 
bution require- 
ments of this 
age of speed? 
How was the 
shipper to bene- 
fit by reduced 
rates when his 
commodi- 
ties were crawl- 
ing to their 
destination at a 
maximum rate 
of twelve or 
fifteen miles an 
hour, and often 
much less? Could the Government 
hope to show a profit under such a 
handicap? Why, the barge line would 
be a constant drain on the national 
treasury. 

But the barge line has unquestion- 
ably justified its existence. Shippers 
who regarded it as a passing fancy 
ten years ago are utilizing it exten- 
sively to-day. Last year they saved 
more than $2,000,000 in freight rates 
and the national treasury during the 
same period was enriched, rather than 
drained, by more that $257,000. The 
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Lytle Brown 











Capt. Billy Mills, 
a veteran river 
pilot 












































Federal Barge Line has been sold 
to shippers and it has been sold 
to municipalities throughout the 
Mississippi Valley. But what a 
task, the selling of it! 
J. P. Higgins of St. Louis, 
who assumes the dual role of 
operating manager and_ traffic 
manager in charge of solicitation 
for the Mississippi Warrior Ser- 
vice, will tell you that the barge line 
has been sold to shippers solely on 
service and economy. When you can 
offer low rates and put your finger 
on consistent on-time performance, 
what traffic executive should not lend 
an attentive ear? But in the early 
days of river transportation, very 
few traffic executives lent even a pas- 
sive ear. The barge line was a bub- 
ble, and that’s all there was to it. 
Manufacturers could not afford to 
experiment with important shipments. 

Gradually, however, shippers were 
induced to try the barge 
line. Once they tried it, 
they usually stayed with 
it, because they found 
the Government was in 
earnest in its intention to 
maintain schedules. They 
found, also, that they 
were saving quite a lot 
of money. 

Those schedules to 
which the barge line has 
so consistently adhered 
call for two upstream 
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sailings each week from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and two 
downstream sailings from the Twin 
Cities to St. Louis. That is the ser- 
vice on the Upper River Division. 
On the Lower River Division three 
sailings are maintained each week 
both from St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, and on the Warrior River tow- 
boats leave Mobile and Birmingport. 
Alabama, once each week. 


Some idea of the savings effected 
by shippers may be realized when it 
is understood that all-water rates 
ordinarily are based on a differential 
of 20 per cent. of the rail rates. Joint 
rail and water rates, under the for- 
mula prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, average 10 
per cent. under all-rail rates. 


FFICIALS will tell you that the 

barge line has been sold to ship- 
pers primarily on the basis of actual 
savings, and this remains the strong- 
est argument in favor of this method 
of transportation. Reduction in dam- 
age through the elimination of rough 
handling provides another strong ar- 
gument and a less-than-carload ex- 
press service, comparing favorably 
with rail time, provides a forceful 
third one. 

Perhaps the most concrete proof 
of the value of the barge line is in 
the record of its tonnage, showing, 
year by year, a steady upward trend: 
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their spirituals as they load 
their cargo at St. Louis 
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The big flat-bottom towboats which 
push their cargoes up the picturesque 
Mississippi have done more than con- 
serve the shipper’s dollar. They have 
revived the romance of that stream, 
which faded with the coming of the 
railroad. Those who know the river, 
who appreciate all of its rich tradi- 
tions will assure you that the barge 
line justifies its existence because of 
that fact alone. There are those who 
prefer the voice of a deckhand to 
that of a grand opera star. 

If you have never heard the song 
of a deckhand you should stroll down 
to the river front some black mid- 
night when a heavy tow is maneuver- 
ing its bulk through low water. You 
can pick him out through the heavy 
rain, that rough-neck, dreaming deck- 
hand, on the bow of the forward 
barge. He hauls in his heavy lead, 
raises a megaphone to his lips and 
sings back to the pilot house, “by the 
mark twa-hain.” 

But enough for romance; that is 
another story. 

So beneficial was the operation of 
the barge line, that the service was 
extended in 1927; it is to be extended 
further during the next three years. 
The original territory of operation 
extended from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans and on the Black Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee system from Mobile to Birm- 
ingport, a total distance of 1,554 
miles. Then, in August, 1927, the 
first tow of barges pushed its way 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis, pierc- 





ing the rich grain belt of the North- 
west. It was a long anticipated event 
for the Northern cities, and it marked 
for them the important opening. of 
a direct and economical trade route 
to the sea. 


For only four months of the year 
does heavy ice in the Upper River 
necessitate suspension of service on 
that division. During the remaining 
eight months tows leave St. Louis 
every Tuesday and Friday. Enroute 
they discharge and take on freight at 
Burlington and Dubuque, Iowa; at 
Winona, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The two tows and one 
packet express which leave St. Louis 
and New Orleans every week afford 
adequate service on the Lower River 
Division. 


ESPITE a property investment 

in excess of $16,500,000, the 
Federal Barge Line is inadequately 
equipped to handle the volume of 
freight which is being offered by 
shippers who once doubted the effi- 
cacy of river transportation. The 
chief problem of the Government lies 
no longer in building business for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, but 
in handling the increasing business 
with dispatch. 

Out of St. Louis alone last year 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat were of- 
fered for river shipment. Barges 
were able to handle but 1,900,000 
bushels at a rate which saved shippers 
3.9 cents a bushel and the residue of 
3,100,000 bushels had to go by rail 
at a higher rate. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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B. Eppenstein, 
manager of novel 
sales plan 


Martin L. Straus 
heads the Hartman 
Corporation 


Selling the “House Complete” 


HE idea has amazing pos- 

sibilities. Announced to 

the public for the first 
time less than a year ago, and in 
effective operation for only about 
four months, it has produced 
business already. for The Hart- 
man Corporation in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

Apparently, there is no part of 
the United States to which the 
plan might not be extended. And it 
is of direct, if not absorbing interest, 
to building contractors; to the manu- 
facturer mindful of labor turnover, 
who prefers home-owners to renters 
on his payroll; to furniture manufac- 
turers and merchants; to the indi- 
vidual wishing to buy a home with 
the least discomfort; to investment 
bankers interested in extending the 
field for a stable type of security. 

Briefly, the plan is a new idea in 
distribution—or the application of a 
familiar idea in a new field, the sale 
of homes. The purpose is to make 
buying a home practically as painless 
and simple a transaction as buying 
an automobile. The customer signs 
a paper. Two or three months later 
he gets a key. He steps into his home 
complete, to find an ash tray along- 
side the easy chair, or thereabouts. 
The company arranges the financing, 
handles the planning and construc- 
tion, and takes care of installing all 
equipment. 

The Hartman Corporation, which 





OME Buying Made 
Painless by a Chain 
Store Plan That Provides 
Even the Furnishings on 
a Monthly Payment Basis 
-—The Details of a Novel 


Merchandizing Program 


By Neil M. Clark 


originated the plan, operates one of 
the largest retail furniture chains in 
the country. In business for sixty 
years and more, Hartman’s were 
known at one time chiefly for sell- 
ing furniture by mail on the instal- 
ment plan. In 1925, however, the 
mail-order business was sold, and 
the company has concentrated on ex- 
tending its chain stores. To-day, 43 
stores are operated, 16 of which are 
in Chicago; annual sales are ap- 
proximately $18,000,000. 

The vigorous expansion of the last 
four years has been directed by Mar- 
tin L. Straus, who at thirty-three 
was one of the youngest presidents of 
a major corporation in the Middle 
West. Associated with him in sell- 
ing the “House Complete” in many 
different localities is a group of other 
young men. Actively in charge of 
the “Home Complete” division for 
the Hartman Corporation is Irving 
B. Eppenstein. 

Trained by agency work in many 
different kinds of selling, Straus 


developed a penchant for select- 
ing and inspiring men who can 
put big programs through. It 
was from him that I got the story 
of this latest development, which 
gives promise of being little short 

of revolutionary in its field. 
“The idea came to me,” Mr. 
Straus explained, “that it ought 
to be possible to stimulate fur- 
niture sales by making home- 
owning as easy for people as paying 
rent. My first notion was to build 
a house complete, furnish it, and sell 
it on monthly payments, with the 
stipulation tucked away in the agree- 
ment that a certain percentage of the 
cost of the house (15 per cent. was 
the figure we set) should represent 

money spent with us for furniture. 

“Tentative arrangements were 
made with one of the small-house 
bureaus ; we secured from them about 
a dozen plans for homes which 
seemed to us to be desirable and 
likely to appeal to our customers. In 
July, 1928, we made our first public 

announcement. We said in part: 
_Hartman’s “Home Complete” Plan 
gives you your home complete .. . fur- 
niture ... draperies .. .floor coverings 
. electric refrigeration . . . radio out- 
lets in principal rooms . .. choice of oil 
burner or furnace heating equipment .. . 


electric ironer . . . water heater... all 
modern labor-saving equipment. 


Instead of making separate monthly 
payments on all this equipment, you sim- 
ply make ONE small monthly payment 
under Hartman’s “Home Complete” Pian. 
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“We pointed out how this arrange- 
ment would save infinite worry, since 
the hotne buyer would not have to 
bother with an architect, contractors, 
surveyors, mortgage firms, and a 
thousand and one unaccustomed de- 
tails—with the danger, due to inex- 
perience, of slipping up on something 
and getting a less satisfactory home 
than hoped for. We proposed to take 
care of all these details, and give him 
a better house than he could build 
himself, for the same or less money. 
Our sole stipulation was that he must 
have clear title to the lot on which 
he wished to build. If he had no lot, 
but money enough to buy one, we 
offered to make an appraisal of any 
lot he might select, before he closed 
the deal. 

“This initial announcement, in- 
serted in the newspapers just once, 
swamped us with replies. Something 
over a thousand coupons were re- 
turned, requesting additional informa- 
tion. We were the ones, as it turned 
out, who got most of the informa- 
tion; for we had plunged in deeper 
than we knew. 


“6 E were not prepared to 

handle a great volume. As 
we now: understand the business, we 
were not prepared to handle any 
volume. We knew next to nothing 
about what sort of people such a plan 
would appeal to, what their prefer- 
ences would be as to types of homes 
and desired locations, what their 
prejudices and doubts would be. And 
even if we had known all this, our 
organization was inadequate. Our 
initial announcement was, in fact, a 
‘feeler’ to test out the market, and 
we had to tell our first inquirers so, 
frankly. Nevertheless, we made good 
use of those inquiries. We investi- 
gated thoroughly what all those 
people expected to get in the way of 
homes. 

“We found, first of all, that we 
had two people to sell on every 
deal: husband, and wife. They 
were interested in quite different 
things. 

“The man, we found, was usu- 

ally concerned chiefly about the 
exterior appearance of the house. 
He wanted it to be good-looking ; 
it was, in a manner of speaking, 
his calling card among the neigh- 
bors. He was also concerned as 
to solidity of construction, sound- 
ness of financing, and dollar-for- 
dollar value. 

“The woman, as a rule, did 
not care particularly about most 
of these things. What caught her 
eye and held it was _ interior 
arrangement and appearance; 
number of rooms and balance as 
to size; bathrooms; clothes clos- 
ets; kitchen arrangement; and 
provision for a host of minor 
conveniences, such as a built-in 
Ironing board, clothes chute, 
package receiver, built-in letter 


box, electric refrigeration, kitchen. 
ventilation, curtain rods, screens, and 
many more. 


“Our dozen home plans with which 
we had thought we might start busi- 
ness were, we discovered, woefully 
inadequate. So we established an 
architectural department and began 
drawing up plans of our own on the 
basis of what we had learned, with 
our own architects in charge. 

“As information accumulated and 
the organization grew, and we were 
ready to get down to brass tacks, we 
tried to close some deals with our 
numerous prospects. But there was 
practically nothing doing! In several 
months, we secured just eight con- 
tracts. This was far from promising. 

“ “What is wrong?’ I asked. 

“*There’s a great big nigger in the 
woodpile,’ my associates told me—at 
any rate, people think there is. It 
seems we can always hold their inter- 
est, up to the point where we explain 
the proposition of spending 15 per 
cent. for furniture— 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘that’s the whole 
reason for the plan. If it won’t help 
us to sell more furniture, it isn’t 
worth the time and money we're 
spending on it.’ 

““But,’ they argued, ‘we’re sure 
we can sell plenty of furniture, if we 
don’t say anything about furniture— 
or if we make it a privilege to buy it 
from us, instead of an obligation.’ 

“It took them a long time to per- 
suade me. But they did. I am now 
convinced they were right. 

“Our present plan is to give the 
home-buyer a ‘furniture certificate,’ 
as we call it, which entitles him to buy 
up to a certain amount of furniture 
from us if he wishes, at any time 
within the following nine months, 
with the privilege of paying for it in 
monthly installments lumped in with 
the one payment which he makes each 
month for his house. On this basis, 
we began securing contracts much 


A mass production house sold complete even 
to the furniture 
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more rapidly. We have been at the 
job in earnest, with full equipment, 
only since the middle of February. 
Already, the returns are in excess of 
$1,000,000. And the records show 
that in nearly every instance to date, 
we have sold more than the 15 per 
cent. of furniture that we originally 
intended to stipulate as a necessary 
condition of the contract. 

“We have realized from the start,” 
Mr. Straus continued, “that two poli- 
cies were open to us in establishing 
this new department of our business. 
One way was to smash forward on a 
grand scale, make mistakes, of course, 
but discount them in advance, and 
count on becoming so thoroughly es- 
tablished in a short time that compe- 
tition would have a hard time to do 
better than play second fiddle. The 
other way was to go ahead slowly, 
test every move, and remedy every 
defect of plan before its effects could 
be far-reaching. We saw obvious dis- 
advantages in both plans, therefore 
we adopted a middle course. We are 
determined to go ahead fast enough 
to maintain our leadership and keep 
the jump on any competition that may 
arise, but not so fast that we will 
repeat our mistakes on a large vol- 
ume of business. 

“Tf we build between 200 and 300 
houses the first year, representing a 
volume of from two to three million 
dollars, I shall be well satisfied. Even- 
tually, I feel that we shall build many 
times that number each year.” 


HE merchandising details of this 
novel plan are very interesting. 
“We spent considerable money get- 
ting started,” Mr. Straus went on. 
“While from a physical standpoint, 
in the beginning, we limited this new 
enterprise to comparatively little 
space, the expansion has been so 
rapid, that the new enterprise now 
occupies a major part of the twelfth 
floor of our main building in Chicago. 

“A big part of our intial cost, 
of course, lay in getting houses to 
sell, and finding satisfactory ways 
to display them. We tried stand- 
ard plans but found them not 
well suited to our special require- 
ments and locality. The architec- 
tural department which we in- 
stalled began designing original 
houses, though with fairly stand- 
ard types for models. To-day we 
have approximately 85 different 
houses from which customers 
may make selections. This is not 
enough. We are going to increase 
the number as rapidly as possible 
to 125. 

“We sell both from sample and 
plan. Miniature models the size 
of a doll house show the prospect, 
in the first instance, about what 
the finished building will look 
like, and the size of lot needed. 

“Sample rooms, full size, fin- 
ished complete, inside and out, 
help to visualize every room in a 
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typical house, and all conveniences 
and comforts as they are actually in- 
stalled. For the exteriors, we show 
‘life-size’ samples of frame construc- 
tion, brick, and stucco just as we 
build it. Cross-sections are laid bare 
to show all that is covered up in the 
completed house. 

“These various displays help the 
prospect to define his ideas, which are 
usually rather vague at the outset. 
After that, he proceeds to examine 
the plans of houses he likes, for ex- 
act details of interior arrangement. 

“Often, too, the prospect wants to 
see a house actually under construc- 
tion, and we take him to one in his 
neighborhood, or near where he plans 
to build. 

“Nearly every buyer, we find, de- 
mands something a little different 
from what the blueprints show, no 
matter how attractive they may seem 
to us. 

“*T’d never want a closet in that 
wall!’ one woman says. 

-“‘T’ve simply got to have a fire- 
place in the bedroom,’ another de- 
clares. 

“*Make the pantry smaller, the 
kitchen bigger, and put the built-in 
ironing board on this wall,’ says a 
third. 

“We modify details to suit individ- 
ual wishes without charge, so long as 
the changes are not so radical as to 
involve considerable extra expense. 
The standardization of these new 
homes is primarily along structural 
lines. By standardizing on certain 
dimensions we are able to buy lumber 
and other materials at rock-bottom 
prices. But these standards are so 
adaptable, that even with our present 
line-up of 85 models, we are so able 
to change exterior appearance and in- 
terior appearance to provide probably 
four times the number of homes by 
introducing different architectural 
treatment. Naturally, although we 
offer this diversification, we intend to 
keep within the limits of standard- 
ization that allow considerable econo- 
mies. 


66 HE price range of houses we 
are building is, roughly, from 

$5,000 to $20,000. They are going 
up in communities of all types, and 
have been bought by all sorts of 
people. The vice-president of a large 
investment banking house was an 
early customer ; a telephone company 
official was another; a baker was a 
third; and so they go. 

“We back up the following claim: 

““Tf,’ we say, ‘you are living in a 
six-room apartment at the present 
time, we will build you a six-room 
house in a locality fully as good, fur- 
nish it, and your monthly payments 
probably will be no more than you 
are now paying for rent. 

“Of course we stress the ease of 
the method. 

“*You sign one paper,’ we point 
out, ‘and forget it. Two or three 


months later, as the case may be, you 
step into your home completely fur- 
nished and ready to live in. We un- 
derwrite 75 per cent. of the enter- 
prise, cover it with the necessary 
mortgages, and arrange it all so that 
you do not need to make any down 
payment. The term can be five, ten, 
or fifteen years, as you prefer. 

“*The stated cost is the only cost. 
You know in advance exactly what it 
will be. There are no discouraging 
“extras” to dig down for just when 
you think everything is paid for.’ 

“They used to sell automobiles— 
and ‘extras. Usually the spare tire 
and tire cover, bumpers, cigar lighter, 
windshield wiper, and whatever other 
doo-dads a man could be persuaded 
to buy, added several hundred dollars 
to the stated price. Now, as a rule, 
you buy your automobile fully 
equipped. You can drive it onto the 
street without putting another dollar 
into ‘extras.’ 


“We are selling houses the same 
way. 


“6 O doubt,” Mr. Straus added, 

“we scrutinize the past and 
present histories of our customers 
fully as carefully as they do us. 
Maybe more so. We are not in the 
real estate business, and have no 
property to sell. We stress the point 
that ‘Hartman’s build where you 
want to live’-—on the customer’s own 
lot, wherever it may be. 

“However, for the security of our 
investment as well as for the cus- 
tomer’s benefit, we take it upon our- 
selves to see to it that the price paid 
for the lot bears a reasonable relation 
to true values, and also to the price 
of the house to be erected on it. We 
should not care to be parties to build- 
ing a $20,000 house on a lot improp- 
erly priced in a fly-by-night subdivi- 
sion with no visible future. The lot 
must be so located that the property 
will have an even chance to hold its 
own, or perhaps to appreciate in 
value ; all modern improvements must 
be available; and every other consid- 


eration that makes a home a sound 


investment, is properly appraised. 
“Furthermore, before entering into 
a contract, we carefully consider the 
buyer’s earning power, moral and fi- 
nancial standing. We are not inter- 
ested in loading him down with more 
of a burden that he can shoulder suc- 


cessfully and conveniently. We would 


rather sell less to each individual, and 
be sure he can pay for it. 

“In this way we insure our invest- 
ment; and it seems likely that in fu- 
ture, as the business develops, the 
investment and financial angle will 
assume increasing importance. Our 
present plan, not wholly perfected, is 
to dispose of the mortgage paper to 
the public through a mortgage securi- 
ty house, in convenient units of 
uniform denomination, and with our 
corporate name in evidence in the 
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transaction. The publicity attendant 
upon this plan ought to be valuable, 
so long as the security behind the 
investment offerings is kept thorough- 
ly sound.” 

Certain other policies have been 
established which are thought to be 
of fundamental importance. 

“We realize,” Mr. Straus pointed 
out, “that we are not buiiding for a 
day or a week, but for a long future. 
It-is obvious, therefore, that we can 
not afford to acquire the reputation 
of putting up cheap, skimped, shoddy 
houses for our customers. Just the 
opposite. We feel it is’ absolutely 
essential to our existence in this field 
to build a house not merely as good 
as anybody else might build, but bet- 
ter. 

“Mass production is what we rely 
on to enable us to do this. And by 
means of mass production, and acting 
as architect, general contractor, bank- 
er, and interior decorator, we expect 
to make a margin of profit on the 
building itself, whether or not we sell 
the customer any furniture. 

“Since we are selling not only a 
home complete, but also a home guar- 
teed, arrangements as to the purchase 
ot materials enter into the situation 
in an important way. The policy we 
have adopted is to use standard, na- 
tionally advertised products through- 
out, so as to avoid any possible dis- 
putes as to quality on that score. Our 
specifications call for Celotex, Frigi- 
daire, American Radiator Company’s 
heating appliances, Johns-Manville 
asbestos roofing or Hawthorne tiling, 
Crane Company plumbing fixtures, 
Humphrey automatic water heaters, 
and so on throughout. 


“T N any given locality, we may be 
erecting only a few houses at 
any one time. We make it a rule to 
place all our material orders through 
the local dealer. He obtains his regu- 
lar price and margin of profit. Ar- 
rangements for quantity discounts 
are made direct with the manufactur- 
ers. In this way, the local distrib- 
ution situation of national organiza- 
tions is in no way disturbed. 

‘Also, in the towns where we have 
branches, we employ local contractors 
exclusively, under one of our super- 
visors. Our whole aim, in short, is to 
bring business to the business men of 
the community, never to take it away 
from them. Sub-contractors, as a 
general thing, are happy to deal with 
us, because we have large resources 
and pay spot cash; it is not necessary 
for them to take payment in the form 
of second mortgages or contracts, 
which can be turned into cash only 
at the price of a considerable dis- 
count. 

“By securing local goodwill, we 
are doing something that sellers of 


‘ready-cut’ homes never were able to: 


do. They seem to have seen the point ; 


for already some of them are follow- 


ing in our footsteps!” 
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Get Understanding”’ 


| Fact and C cmon 


By B..C. Forbes 


HEN life becomes too easy, it is bad for us. John 
W H. Patterson used to say that should the time ever 
come when his business ceased to be beset by problems 
and difficulties he would no longer be interested in run- 
ning it. Many throughout this land had become obsessed 
by the notion that old-fashioned virtues had ceased to be 

virtues and that a “new era” had 
—— dawned, an era in which the easiest and 
FIRST surest way to fortune was merely to 
seamaiieaaes buy stocks on margin and sit back and 
see them increase bewitchingly in market value. Be- 
whiskered axioms of the “nothing without industry” 
theme excited only derision. To suggest that true-blue 
success could be achieved only by long-sustained, pains- 
taking effort, by study, hard work, loyalty, judgment, 
foresight, perserverance, initiative, stick-to-itiveness, and 
so forth, was to proclaim one a hopeless old fogey. The 
post-war generation had learned a trick worth dozens of 
these. ‘They were cocksure they had discovered a royal 
road to ease and boundless wealth, namely, stock specula- 
tion. Why should Morgans and Mellons and. Bakers and 
Durants and Cuttens and other rich gentry be the only 
ones to wax fat by buying securities? Few little fellows 
were too dumb to catch on: the smart thing to do was not 
to buy bonds or preferred stocks or to toil laboriously at 
the daily grind, but to get aboard the glorious bull move- 
ment and be carried, escalatorwise, towards millionaire- 
dom. 

Well, there will now be a return to first principles. The 
weekly pay envelope will cease to be ludicrously unimpor- 
tant. The daily job will again attain respectability. Pa- 
tient plodding, stick-to-itiveness, energy, enterprise will 
assume their old-fashioned aspect. Speculation will no 
longer be regarded as the only pathway to success. At- 
tention to the daily task will displace attention to gambling. 

The nation will be better off for the annihilation of the 
false gods. ushered in by the “new era” and the re- 
enthronement of the old virtues learned at our mother’s 
knee. 

¢ +> 


To move ahead, be steadfast. 
a 


The small customer of to-day may be your biggest cus- 
tomer some day—tf you treat him right. 
2 i 


lt isn’t always the loud speaker who attracts the larg- 
est audtence. 


* %* * 


To get along, help along. 
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ERHAPS you have imbibed the notion that stock 
speculation has taken possession of the minds of the 
American people. You are wrong. Books are all the 


ameeen rage. Certainly, more clubs have been 
NOT Stocks, {0rmed to supply and buy books than 
—— to buy stocks. Book-of-the-Month 


clubs have sprung up almost faster 
than stocks have gone down. There are now Book-of- 
the-Month clubs to supply fiction, religious books, busi- 
ness books, children’s books, general literature, and what- 
have-you. Apparently, we have rather suddenly become 
a nation of book-readers. True, this Book-of-the-Month 
outburst may strike you as a fad; but has it not much 
more to commend it than most fads—jazz, dieting, auto- 
graph collecting, marathon dancing, political probes, cross- 
word’ puzzles? 

Yes, there is hope for a nation that develops a mania 
for Book-of-the-Month clubs. 
e ¢. = 


Read and you won't become a bore. 
* * 


You can’t fill a closed mind. 
x ok Ox 


OW we love to blame others for our misfortunes! 

Almost every individual who has lost money in 
stock speculation has on the tip of his tongue an ex- 
planation which he trots out to show that it wasn’t his 
own fault at all. The most common alibi runs something 
like this: “I wouldn’t have bought stocks if I hadn’t read 
what So-and-So said,” or “I went into 


Hl iy the market because So-and-So told me 
BLAME such-and-such stock was going up.” 
OTHERS 


Newspapers, financial publications, in- 
vestment bureaus, brokers, friends, all are cited as hav- 
ing led the victims astray. Hardly one loser has the 
manliness to say frankly, “I was wrong.” Of course, the 
bare truth is that nobody on earth compelled, or could 
compel any other person to buy stocks against his will. 
When advice is given it is, at least 99 times in every 100 
instances, absolutely sincere—except, of course, when 
peddled by shyster promoters or brokers handling 
spurious stocks. 

If instead of offering excuses flattering to their own 
ego, speculators who have lost money would admit, at 
least to themselves, that they bought because they wanted 
to buy, and that nobody gouged the money out of their 
pockets, they will stand a much better chance of not rush- 
ing into similar danger and disaster in the future. 

x * x 


If we can’t change the world, how about trying to 
change ourselves? 
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USED to view thrift only from the point of view of 
the individual. And, being a Scot, I believed in 
thriftiness till it hurt. But maturer age has brought home 
recognition that extreme thrift has a bearing upon busi- 
ness activity and prosperity. I now realize that thrift 
may be either wise or unwise, that it can be carried too 


far, that it can stultify the individual 
THE NORMAL 


IS BETTER and affect the healthy growth of 
THAN THE business. The subject is far too 
ABNORMAL 


many-sided to discuss in a few sen- 
tences; but I do desire to offer these suggestions here and 
now: 

Those whose financial condition has not been injured 
by the collapse of the speculative boom so long warned 
against in these pages, should think twice before drasti- 
cally altering their customary mode of living. At best, 
trade will inevitably suffer somewhat because of the 
losses sustained by dabblers in stocks. If those who do 
not really need to do so, abruptly stop buying, depression 
would inescapably set in. New York department stores 
laid off hundreds of employees before the stock ticker had 
ceased recording its panicky quotations. 

President Hoover, Secretary Mellon, financial leaders, 
industrial leaders, and others occupying positions of great 
responsibility, have recognized the vital importance of do- 
ing everything within their power to keep our economic 
ship sailing along on an even keel. But their efforts can- 
not but be unavailing unless the rank and file of con- 
sumers unhurt by the stock panic continue to live and 
spend normally. 

So, let all of us who can—and we outnumber those who 
have had their fingers burned in Wall Street at least 
twenty-to-one—not close our purses in terror. Each of 
us can do his bit, indeed, cannot avoid doing his bit, to 
bring on stagnation or to maintain healthy prosperity. 


6s * 
Have will-to-do and you'll be well-to-do. 
oa 


T the moment Wall Street was busy with malicious 
rumors that Charles E. Mitchell, the dynamic 
banker who has built up the National City Bank of New 
York, was ready to step out, a friend asked the veteran 


George F. Baker what stock he should 
A LITTLE 


SIDELIGHT buy—stocks then were tumbling de- 
——— moralizingly. The eighty-nine-year-old 


dean of America’s financiers, I am told, 
calmly replied, “Buy National City Bank shares.” The 
fact that these shares were being thrown on the market 
at $200, a new minimum price for the year, did not 
ruffle the ripely-experienced George F. Baker. Instead, 
he discerned that the best time to buy was when others 
were blindly selling on Wall Street canards. “The crowd 
is always wrong” is a Wall Street adage which Mr. Baker 
has seen substantiated time and again. Incidentally, his 
reply was interpreted as reflecting his favorable estimate 
of Mitcheli’s ability as head of the nation’s largest bank- 
ing institution. 

* Ok Ok 


Responsibility is easy to take on, hard to lay down. 
* ok 


Your tongue can undo everything you do. 


es = 
The big man makes room for himself. 
* * * 


Getting the better of another is the worst for you. 
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N° man in America has done more for his country 
since the war than Secretary Andrew W. Mellon. 
His services have been so unostentatiously rendered that 
the public at large do not even faintly appreciate their 
value. For eight and a half years he has conducted re. 
funding operations on a scale without 


rr precedent in all history; yet sc quietly 
PROVES and effectively has the Treasury func- 
HIS WORTH 


tioned that the business world never 
once was in the slightest degree disturbed. Few public 
men, not excluding presidents, have deserved a greater 
measure of gratitude. 

Once again this financial statesman has come to the aid 
of the nation in a manner worthy of the profoundest 
praise. At the most critical moment of the mid-Novem- 
ber stock market panic, Secretary Mellon announced a 
$160,000,000 tax reduction—in terms which did more to 
restore confidence than the promised cut itself. Note this 
sentence : : 

“Our estimates indicate the Government should close 
both the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 with a surplus.” 

The proposed cut of one per cent. in the normal tax on 
individual incomes will afford substantial relief to many, 
while a reduction in the corporation tax from 12 to 11 
per cent. will be extremely welcome to the business world 
A more timid and less far-sighted Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have been afraid to bring forward such a 
recommendation while stock market values were spread- 
ing demoralization far and wide and while many men of 
affairs were acutely alarmed over the possible injurious 
effect on national prosperity. 

Secretary Mellon, a grateful nation salutes you! 


* * * 
Go to it—or be left behind. 
k * x 
Success tends to swell-head and overhead. 
* * * 


F the essence of news be its unusualness, here is news, 
indeed: J. H. Thomas, one of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
foremost Cabinet Ministers, has boldly come forward 
with a sweeping comdemnation of the British dole! 
“Anything that makes men and women rely on other 
efforts than their own, anything that 


SOCIALIST 
MINISTER tends to make young men and young 
— women look to the State for assistance, 


is calculated to destroy and sap that in- 
dependent spirit which built up the British race,” he de- 
clared. 

It is axiomatic that responsibility sobers ultra-radicals. 
When the Conservatives were in power in Britain, Mr. 
Thomas and his Socialistic colleagues were full of con- 
demnation and full of promises of miracles were they 
elected to political power. Now-that they are in power 
they find miracle-making impossible. It was easy to 
promise work and prosperity for all; it is being found 
less easy to fulfil that promise. Anyone who has visited 
and revisited Britain since the dole was instituted knows 
how it has tended to “destroy and sap that independent 
spirit which built up the British race.” Perhaps it was 
necessary once. Until it is abolished Britain cannot be 
regarded as having reachieved normalcy. 

Lord Privy Seal Thomas is learning that even Socialists 
cannot apply beautiful, idealistic theories which run 
counter to human nature and to stark realities. 
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Something to Be Thankful For 
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F stocks or bonds would not be appropriate for you 
to give as Christmas presents, why not select books 
sure to be acceptable and helpful to recipients? Trashy 
novels, to be skimmed over once and thrown away, are 
not here suggested, but volumes con- 


WHY NOT er : 
BOOKS AS taining more substance, volumes suit- 
CHRISTMAS able for a library shelf near the elbow. 
GIFTS? 


Books calculated to inspire ambition 
and to point the way to winning advancement in life are 
ideal gifts for youths and young men. Books dealing 
with various business and economic problems have a spe- 
cial appeal for executives and other men of affairs. Books 
giving life-stories of men of exceptional achievement are 
read just as avidly by successful men as by aspiring 
youths. In the hope that this idea of giving books may 
strike you favorably as a solution to at least part of your 
Christmas problem, the following volumes, all published 
by and purchaseable from Forbes are recommended : 


Creative Thinkers, By Herbert N. Casson......... $2.00 
Thirteen Tips on Luck, By Herbert N. Casson..... 2.00 
How to Keep Your Money and~Make It Earn 
More, By Herbert N. Casson..........0.2eeees 2.00 
Making Money Happily, By Herbert N. Casson.... 2.00 
Forbes Epigrams, By B. C. Forbes............... 2.00 
Keys to Success, By B. C. Forbes. ..........0.00 2.00 
How to Get the Most Out of Business, By B. C. 
aS eae ee oe ba eee 2.50 
Men Who Are Making America, By B. C. Forbes.. 3.00 
Automotive Giants, By Forbes and Foster........ 2.50 
Profitable Investing, By John Moody............. 2.50 
Investment Policies That Pay, By Ray Vance...... 4.00 
Business Fundamentals, By Roger W. Babson..... 2.00 
How to Solve Typical Business Problems, By W1l- 
OF ROPCTT CRUE CER COC EC TET EEE 2.50 
Assuring Business Profits, By James H. Rand..... 2.50 
Psychology and Profits, By Donald A. Laird....... 3.50 
Make Everybody Rich, By B. A. Javits........... 3.50 
Millions In Mergers, By H. A. Toulmin, Jr....... 3.50 
The Silver Lining, By Thomas Dreier............ 2.00 
* x x 


OW does the rest of the country size up the crash 

in Wall Street? A Little Rock, Arkansas, reader, 
William Johnson, sends us this: “The reverberations of 
the stock market crash have reached out here. Quite a 
few people have lost pretty heavily. Never before were 
so many of our people interested in 


stock market securities. However, I 
VIEWS don’t think the effect on the country’s 
THE CRASH 


buying power will be so dismal as some 
seem to think. It may be true that a few every-day citi- 
zens were speculating with borrowed money, and must 
make up losses out of their wages. 

“But the larger number, I believe, were using savings 
which they would not have spent anyhow. If employ- 
ment continues they will still be, as buyers, where they 
were before—maybe a little more conservative for a brief 
period, but not for long. And if we have a bear stock 
market of any length, it ought to help farm products, if 
a repercussive effect is not unemployment of city labor. 
A bear market should be accompanied by cheaper money 
which would help foreign nations to finance purchases 
of our farm products. They haven’t found that any too 





‘ONE STEP 
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easy in the money situation that ruled for quite a while. 

“Easier money might well add a couple of cents a 
pound to the value of cotton, ten or fifteen cents a bushel 
to the price of wheat and fifty or seventy-five cents a 
hundredweight to the price of hogs.” 

Let us hope this cheery analysis will not prove disap- 
pointingly wide of the mark. 

* * 


FS geet in times of panic the first impulse is to 
retrench drastically. Employers are seized by an 
urge to lay off workers, manufacturers to cancel or with- 
hold orders for materials, merchants to curtail purchases, 
consumers to close their purses. The United States never 


— experienced a panic which brought less 


HASTILY reason than this stock market panic for 
DISMISS ipitatel i i 
EMPLOYEES precipitately plunging the country into 


general depression. On the day (No- 
vember 13) that many stocks sank to new low levels for 
the year, I published a column in half-a-hundred or more 
newspapers throughout the country emphasizing that 
prudently-selected stocks purchased during the climax of 
past panics had always yielded rich profits, and concluded 
thus: 


“Now that we are a creditor nation, now that we lead 
the world industrially, now that we have our Federal Re- 
serve currency system, now that we dominate the world’s 
stock of gold, now that our national wealth has multiplied 
as no nation’s wealth ever multiplied before, now that our 
brainy leaders are successfully acquiring or establishing 
enterprises offering promising opportunities throughout 
the world, now that we are supplying and applying elec- 
tric power on a scale and at a cost unmatched in other 
lands, now that we have maintained managerial skill ad- 
mittedly unequalled by other industrial nations, now that 
our inventive genius is in full bloom, now that our rela- 
tions between employers and employees are the envy of 
the world, now that the spirit of co-operation has largely 
displaced the spirit of destructive competition, now that 
sO many corporations have bought in their bonds and 
preferred stocks—why, why should well-chosen shares in 
American enterprises acquired during this panic fare any 
less fortunately than they fared after earlier panics?” 

--@ 


NE step, probably destined to prove an important 
step, towards world unity, is represented by the lay- 
ing of the foundation for the Bank of International 
Settlements. America’s participation—although, as al- 
ways, “unofficial”—has been influential, 
and unquestionably this country will 
exercise a powerful voice in shaping 
the policies and activities of the new 
institution, equivalent to an international central bank. 
The rules and regulations governing its operations have 
been drawn with punctilious regard for the rights and 
privileges of national central banks and international 
financial considerations. Even so, the probabilities are 
that the organization will in time attain supreme influ- 
ence in international banking, performing for the world 
at large services equivalent to those now rendered domes- 
tically by leading central banks. 
We like to think of this latest development as marking 
signal progress towards the ultimate fraternity of nations 
and the brotherhood of man. 


TOWARDS 
FINANCIAL 
WORLD UNITY 


FC 
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HETHER it’s a bank, a business or a 

bridge, you need the guidance that fig- 
ures can give. Every morning you want yester- 
day’s figures—vital facts about materials used 
and in stock, about sales, payrolls and purchase 
commitments. 





How can you get them? By substituting me- 
chanical equipment for the age-old, slow and 
expensive hand methods. With accounting 
machines, figures are accurately compiled, ee a 
totaled and tabulated in time to be of use. With POWERS 
them you know, while work is in progress — 
what it costs to produce. 


Remington Rand is the world’s largest maker 
of office equipment, business accounting sys- 
tems and machinery. A staff of 4000 specialists 
is engaged in modernizing the figure-getting 
methods of every kind and size of business. 
One or more of these technicians can make or 
save you money. Their services are yours for 
the asking. Write or phone the nearest Rem- 
ington Rand office. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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How B 


usiness Coen Profit 


Entrance to the 
Business Library 
of Newark, N. J. 


from the i diwery 


be USINESS civilizes the 

Boe Kings, Emper- 

ors and Princes once made 

laws all to their own profit with 
little thought to others’ loss. 

“Business asks for laws which 
are helpful alike to him who buys 
and him who sells. 

“Trade thrives only where all 
profit by her growth. If left un- 
hindered by Tyrant, King, Parlia- 
ment or Demagogue, she improves 
her own manners and custcms and 
laws that she may be everywhere 
more welcome. 

“Therefore, as Business grows, 
the world civilizes herself; asks 
for peace; gives up race prejudice; 
ties people together with the bond 
of mutual profit; discovers and re- 
wards talent; awards prizes to 
genius ; marks the lazy and deceit- 
ful for failure in the long run, and 
gives to the industrious and fair 
dealing a sure reward.” 

So wrote John Cotton Dana, 
librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, many years ago. Because 
of his belief in two civilizing in- 


By Marian C. Manley 


Librarian, Business Branch 
Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


fluences—business and the use of 
print—the first business branch of 
a public library was founded in 
that city in 1904. It is through his 
leadersnip that many libraries are 
now, in part, laboratories for com- 
mercial research. In them the pro- 
gressive advertising manager, the 
sales manager, the executive, the 
engineer, assemble material that, 
considered pro and con, forms the 
basis for important decisions. 
The great increase in the num- 
ber of well-edited business and 
trade publications, the steady 
growth of scientifically-planned 
books on various phases of busi- 
ness management, the thousand 
and one varieties of statistics avail- 
able on all angles of industry, are 
definite proofs that the business 
man knows the value of print. Not 
each one, however, realizes that 
he is justified in expecting his pub- 
lic library, supported by his tax 
payments, to provide for his use 
business literature with all that 


that implies. He may not have 
discovered material of this type 
already assembled there nor have 
learned how willingly librarians 
will develop such collections for 
his use. For such a man a glimpse 
of the long-established Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Li- 
brary in operation would be a 
revelation. 

In many cities throughout the 
country, definite business branches 
or departments of the main library 
are giving special service in this 
field. With Newark as the leader 
in 1904, other public libraries such 
as Minneapolis in 1916, Indianap- 
olis in 1918, Providence, Hartford, 
Albany, Savannah, Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco in recent years have 
established separate branch librar- 
ies in the business sections for this 
purpose as Boston is about to do 
in the new building given by a 
prominent citizen. Other libraries 
such as that of New York in its 
economics division, Cleveland, De- 
troit, South Bend, Kansas City, 
Portland and others have special 
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Call by number, whenever 


Call during the less crowded 
you can hours of the busine day 


Speak distin and dir 
‘ into price wt 











Here are three simple suggestions that are 
almost sure to help you in getting the most 
out of your telephone calls between near and 
distant towns. 

Call by number, whenever you can; it will 
save your time. It is useful to know the number, 
especially for calls that you may make fre- 
quently. “‘Information’’ will gladly give you 
the number of any person or concern you wish, 
so that you can make a note of it for the 
future. It is a convenience to your customers 
to print your own telephone number on your 
letterhead. 

Make your calls when the men you 
want to reach are likely to be less busy. 













Try calling before 9.30 in the morning, be- 
tween noon and 2, or shortly after 4. 

Third, speak distinctly into the telephone, 
keeping your lips close to the mouthpiece. A 
natural speaking voice such as you use in talking 
to a man across your desk makes distant calls 
as clear as local calls. 

Remembering these three points will make 
your telephone service easier and better than 
ever. 

Inter-city calls are ideal for making appoint- 
ments. Following up visits. Clearing away mis- 
understandings. Completing buying and 
selling transactions. Bell Telephone Service 
is Convenient . . . Economical . . . Universal. 
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sections or service for business 
men. 

The Business Branch of the 
Newark Public Library has been 
longest in the field. First started 
in 1904 as a general branch in a 
rented store in the center of the 
city with a few business direc- 
tories and books, it has grown to 
a three-story building in the heart 
of the business district, owned by 
the city and erected at a cost of 
$225,000 in 1927. As the only sep- 
arate public library building de- 
voted solely to business literature, 
it is an object of interest and study 
to all concerned with the use of 
print in relation to the conduct of 
business. 

Many accustomed methods of 
selecting, preparing and exploit- 
ing printed matter in libraries 
must be rejected in the develop- 
ment of a library for business use. 
But first and foremost must be the 
decision as to the limitations of 
the work—along what lines the 
library is to be developed. In 
Minneapolis for instance, this li- 
brary is a “Business and Munici- 
pal Reference Branch”; Indianap- 
olis has a Business Branch but 
keeps some fiction for the conven- 
ience of its downtown patrons; 
New York has a fine collection for 
reference use only; other libraries 
combine commercial and technical 
collections; in Hartford, as in 
Newark, the collections are defi- 
nitely limited to business material 
alone. 

The twenty-five years growth 
of the Business Branch in Newark 
and the careful study given the 
field by Mr. Dana and, under his 
direction, the three successive 
branch librarians, has determined 
a working basis for the collections 
that seems best suited to local 
needs. The primary basis for the 
selection of material-is first that 
it be definitely related to the com- 
mercial and not technical aspect 
of an industry. The best of the 
books, directories, magazines and 
pamphlets on financing, managing, 
advertising, selling and transpor- 
tation of products are added, but 
material on the manufacturing 
processes of an industry is consid- 
ered to be better suited to the 
main library collections. 


HE definite aim of business li- 

brary work is to make the in- 
formation assembled quickly ac- 
cessible. Red tape is reduced to a 
minimum and barriers do not 
exist. Not only is help given in- 
quirers but an effort is made to 
save time for every one by having 
the sources of information so ar- 
ranged that little or no help is 
needed. To increase the ease with 
which information may be ob- 
tained, changes in arrangement or 
new keys to the library’s use are 


made. In this latter group are 
such indexes prepared by the staff 
of the Newark Business Branch 
under Mr. Dana’s supervision as 
2,400 Business Books, a guide to busi- 
ness literature; Business Books 1920- 
1926; The Mailing List Directory, 
and 500 Business Magazines Classi- 
fied by Subject. 
the use of the material with which 
they deal. 2,400 Business Books, with 
its supplement, Business Books 1920- 
1926, is an analytical catalogue of 
the best of the business literature 
published prior to 1926. 


When, in 1904, Mr. Dana first 
started his project for a library de- 
voted to the best in print for busi- 
ness use, suitable material was 
difficult to find. Now in assem- 
bling a collection for business 
reading, the opportunities for se- 
lection are infinitely better than 
they were twenty or even ten 
years ago. 


Books on advertising, accounting, 
sales-management, credit and col- 
lection methods, administration, 
etc., are written by men not only 
successful in these lines, but with 
an understanding of the clear and 
concise presentation of statistics, 
experiments, investigations, results 
and methods. 


USINESS literature is taking 

on a scientific aspect and it 
grows each day easier to find a 
lucid, well-illustrated answer to a 
business problem. Not only in 
bound and indexed volumes lie the 
answers to these questions. The 
business and trade magazines are 
mines of such information. Some 
are indexed in the H. W. Wilson 
publications, some in other ways. 
To get the greatest use from the 
periodicals the Newark Business 
Branch staff prepared the pamph- 
let, “500 Business Magazines Classi- 
fied by Subject,” which, as the name 
implies, is a list of business maga- 
zines grouped under 137 headings. 
An indication of the interest in 
definite information is the fact that 
according to this list, 138 of these 
periodicals give statistics of some 
sort and 96 quote market prices 
of various commodities. 


The passage of time has shown 
certain groups of material to be 
definitely and constantly of use, 
while others are of great value on 
occasion but consulted intermit- 
tently. The librarian or student 
who is accustomed to consider the 
importance of print to be in pro- 
portion to the time consumed in 
its adequate mastery, is startled, 
perhaps shocked, to find the most 
frequent need to be for specific 
facts, produced, provided the de- 
sired fact is in print, by a mo- 
ment’s work. It is the infinite 
variety of the facts wanted that 
makes for a sizable colléction. 


These all simplify - 
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Possibly the greatest single grow 
of books in which such informa€ 
tion is found is in a directory ¢o}. 
lection, including its divisions of 
city, State, foreign and trade 
directories. 

So long as the world buys and 
sells, directories will be used and 
a crying need of all business |. 
braries is for more and better di. 
rectories. City directories give 
not only the useful alphabetical 
lists, but almost more useful lists 
of the business interests of any 
city. Would that all city direc. 
tories appeared yearly! 


T RADE directories cover many 
fields in varying degrees of 
thoroughness. Such an index as 
The Mailing List Directory, published 
in 1924, and prepared by the then 
Branch librarian of the Newark 
Business Branch, Linda H. Morley, 
under Mr. Dana’s direction, gives 
some idea of the extent of this 
group. To work with these vol- 
umes is to discover a whole new 
field of information little dreamed 
of by most handlers of books. It 
is through them that the all im- 
portant question, “Where to buy 
and sell,” is answered daily. 

The public ownership of many 
directories housed in a _ central 
location takes care economically 
and co-operatively of an expensive 
essential source of information. 
The Business Branch in Newark 
is justly proud of its collection of 
3,500 directories and through this 
collection alone answered in 1928 
30,825 questions not only from 
Newark business men but from 
those in New York and other 
states. 


A group that compares with di- 
rectories in costliness and extreme 
importance is the investment col- 
lection. The value to local in- 
vestors of the Newark Business 
Branch collection of security man- 
uals and financial services can not 
be measured. Its constant use by 
lawyers, brokers, retired bankers, 
corporation officials and other men 
and women interested in the use 
of surplus funds is a continual 
demonstration of its place in such 
a library. 

Not only must a_ business 
branch or department of a public 
library serve its patrons through 
wise selection and simple arrange- 
ment of its books. If it is to suc- 
ceed, the business men must know 
of its existence. Not only through 
such important undertakings as 
the various indexes mentioned, 
but in frequent articles, news- 
papers, stories, book lists and 
leaflets, Newark business men 
have had their attention called to 
their business library. Since 
March, 1928, a Monthly Note giv- 
ing details of special features of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“ge Since earliest history, the sea/ has been recognized as the 
this emblem of authority and authenticity. The great William the 
= Conqueror knew its power. Under the Norman monarchs of 
oom England, sealing became a legal formality necessary to the 
her authentication of a deed. To this day the Great Seal (the specific 
di emblem of sovereignty) is appended only to the most important 
a . 7 
onal documents such as treaties and official acts of state. 
col- ee . 
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sch , : t appears on Invest- 
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Combining Prestige, Utility 


and Economy in Cars for Business Use 


OLPSMOBIE 


7he CAR FOR BUSINESS 











There are three fundamentals which progressive 
business houses are demanding in the cars they 
select for their salesmen’s use. 


The automobiles must possess prestige-building 
appearance. They must be thoroughly practical 
in every usage to which a business car can possibly 
be put. And they must operate with a high 
degree of economy—not only as regards mainte- 
nance, but also with respect to dependable 
performance, that other great fundamental of 
economical business transportation. And because 
this fine Oldsmobile combines these three 
vital factors to an unusual degree, it merits 
the most careful consideration as a business car. 
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The prestige-building qualities of Oldsmobile are 
almost too well known to require discussion. Re 
garded everywhere as the fine car of low price, 
Oldsmobile embodies every element that con- 
tributes to smart yet dignified appearance. Its 
lines are gracefully low and skilfully balanced. 
There is a generous use of enduring chromium 
plate on exterior bright work. The handsome 
Fisher Bodies are attractively finished in modish 
color combinations. In every detail there is evident 
the quality of restraint that is the predominant 
characteristic of good taste. 


To this important item of attractive appearance, 
Oldsmobile adds the equally important factor of 
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wide utility. The spacious, easily accessible, 
weatherproof rear deck in the two-passenger 
Coupe, and the roomy rear compartment in the 
five-passenger Sedan models, provide ample room 


for luggage or sample cases. 


But, in the final analysis, it is economy which 
commends Oldsmobile as the logical choice for 
business use. This economy is evident in all 
phases of performance and ownership. Mainte- 
nance costs are extremely moderate. Thoroughly 
sound engineering and rigidly controlled manu- 
facture minimize the need for service attention 
even under the severest usage. Carefully distrib- 
uted weight not only makes for exceptional road- 
ability but contributes to increased tire mileage. 
And Oldsmobile’s first cost is remarkably low, 
particularly when you compare what this car is, 
and what it does, with other cars in its price field. 
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If your sales organization <omprises mentally alert, 
aggressive men—if your sales problem. is one in 
which salesmen’s morale is essential to continued 
progress . . . investigate Oldsmobile. At a low 
cost, you will be able to equip your field force 
with cars which they can be proud to drive, which 
will enable them to take the longest trips in grati- 
fying comfort—and which, because of wholly 
satisfactory and economical performance, will 
justify selection on the basis of sound business 
investment. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


COUPE OR TWO 8 5 FOUR DOOR $Q 5 
DOOR SEDAN .. SEDAN... .. 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, Lansing, Michigan. Spare Tire and Bumpers Extra 





CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing auto- 
mobile values. Oldsmobile de‘ivered prices include only reasonable charges 
for delivery and financing. 





PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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the work has been printed and 
sent to a selected list. The result 
of such constant efforts in bring- 
ing the Branch before the public 
eye so convinced the taxpayers of 
its value to the city that in 1926 
the City Commission voted with- 
out discussion $225,000 to erect 
and equip a special building for 
this purpose. 

The librarian in charge of a 
business branch or department 
must see that her collection is 
kept up-to-the-minute. She must 
neither miss new publications of 
value nor allow deadwood to cum- 
ber her shelves. Promptness in 
getting material to her patrons and 
the greatest possible freedom of 
access are essentials. And always 
and forever, she must watch for 
means to simplify and develop the 
use of her collections. 

Co-operation has been one of 
the great factors in fostering the 
use of print in business. Many 
business houses have found the 
provision of a special library with 
a librarian a wise move. These 
librarians, together with public 
librarians interested in such, work, 
in 1909 formed with Mr. Dana as 





first president, a Special Libraries’ 
Association which now includes 
1,129 members. The members of 
this association co-operate with 
other organizations such as the 
American Management Associa- 
tion, the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and the British 
Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaus in ex- 
ploring and charting the field of 
business information. The great 
need to be met is to enlighten the 
world at large as to the helpful 
information already available, to 
simplify wherever possible the 
means of getting information, to 
discover and use more sources of 
information and to, foster under- 


takings that will render more 
definite information available 
promptly. 


F a business man can go to his 

library and get up-to-date and 
authoritative literature on the 
management of his business from 
its various angles, names of pos- 
sible purchasers throughout the 
country of his product, names of 
producers selling material needed 
in his business, prices of these 
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commodities over a _ period of 
years by which he can forecast 
possible changes, reports and se- 
curity prices for companies where- 
in he has invested funds, informa- 
tion as to prominent industries, 
finances, type of community, num- 
ber of income tax returns and 
similar data on a community in 
which he is interested, he may 
consider that he has a valuable 
tool at his disposal. It should be 
to his advantage to make full use 
of it. 

Should some or all of this infor- 
mation be unobtainable, the next 
step rests with him. His interest 
and support can secure for the 
public library adequate funds for 
such service. His request to the 
public library will produce such 
service. One vision of a far-sighted 
man, John Cotton Dana, is in 
Newark crystallized in the Busi- 
ness Branch of the Newark Public 
Library. Other cities have fol- 
lowed his example. The continued 
growth of this progressive com- 
bination—business and its use of 
print—is the responsibility not 
only of the librarian, but also of the 
business man in his community. 


Do Your Employees Advertise You? 


HILE being shaved in the 
shop of a large barber 
chain, I remarked that the 

place seemed extremely clean. The 
barber immediately replied that no 
shop could be cleaner, and described a 
few of its most important rules for 
cleanliness. He said he had been an 
instructor in the chain’s barber school 
and that men were taught there to 
shave and cut hair with certain mo- 
tions that make for speed and give 
uniformity to the service in all the 
company’s shops. His talk was in- 
structive and its effect on me was to 
make me a regular patron of the 
company. 

The next time I needed to be bar- 
bered I went to another of the com- 
pany’s shops. For want of some- 
thing better to say I remarked to the 
man cutting my hair that I liked the 
chain’s shops because they were so 
clean. 

“Yeah,” he said and went on clip- 
‘ping. 

His response was so inadequate in 
contrast to the lecture of the first 
barber that it set me to wondering. 
“Tsn’t this man interested in cleanli- 
ness?” I asked myself. My confi- 
dence in the man and in the system 
both suffered. Since then I have 
visited half a dozen of the company’s 
shops, always remarking that I came 
there because I thought they were 
the cleanest. Not once since the 
original lecture has a barber tried to 


By James Simpson 


sell me the company’s methods; they 
tried only to sell me extras that 
would swell their commissions. 


HAVE had actually to reassure my- 

self that the places were clean by 

a tiresome series of questions which 

dragged out utterly inadequate re- 

plies. If it had not been for the 

first barber I should never have be- 
come a customer of that chain. 

My experience with the company 
has given me an interesting little 
game to play. Whenever I go to buy 
something I invariably ask the sales 
person some question about the store. 
For instance, I’ll ask, “Isn’t this an 





BROAD VIEW OF BUSINESS 
The Editor: 


Each issue of Forses is always 
brimful of interesting articles, and I 
look forward to the arrival of each 
copy. It seems to give a broad gauge 
view of business as a whole and is 
not limited to some one activity, as 
are so many of the business maga- 
zines. 


ROBERT F. ELLIOTT, 
Beahm & Elliott, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


old store?’ The sales person often 
will look dumb, then reflective, and 
venture “Oh, yes, this is an old 
store.” The proper answer is: “This 
store has been in business since 
1888,” or whatever the date was. 
Then a few words about its growth 
and success if the customer cares to 
listen. 


HERE is no more valuable ad- 

vertising than that which the 
employee can give by word of mouth 
to a customer who has actually asked 
for it; many times it spells the dif- 
ference between repeat orders and 
no more orders. Since I began play- 
ing my little game I have been aston- 
ished how little employees advertise 
their employers. 


I suggest that every employer 
draw up a series of simple leading 
questions and have some one un- 
known to the sales persons ask those 
questions at the counters. Some 
merchants may be pleasantly sur- 
prised by the result, but I am sure 
that many will be shocked; they will 
find that their employees are ignorant 
of even the most salient facts on the 
history and policy of the business 
that differentiates it from its com- 
petitors. And what’s worse those 


employees are not even aware of the 
bad impression created by lack of 
knowledge and enthusiasm for their 
business. 














IF YOU GIVE, OR 
GET, AN ELGIN 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Christmas came long before watches, 
but ever since the two have been on 
earth together... they’ve been together 
inseparably, it seems. 


For somehow a watch is the perfect 
way of saying to those you love, all the 
things that bubble up inside you when 
the mellow Christmas season comes 
along. Perhaps it’s because a watch 
carries your present sentiments far 
into the future, saying with every beat 
“may every hour I record be happy as 
this Christmas day of my presentation.” 


And this is the best Christmas in sixty 
years for choosing an Elgin. More 
styles. More new shapes and sizes. 
Prices in a closely ascending scale, from 
$15.00 to $650. New combinations of 
metals and enamel. New settings of pre- 
cious gems. A new Elgin watch family 
... the largest in the world . . . but 
still backed by the old Elgin tradition 
of fine timekeeping, accurate, faithful 
service and an unconditional guaran- 
tee. A completely American watch for 
American needs. Your nearest jeweler 
will be happy to show them. 





A... Louiseboulanger Parisienne model, 
$35.00. B ... Elgin Avigo, Air Corps 
specification aviation dial, $23.00: C... 
Callot Parisienne diamond-set, $75.00. 
D... Elgin Legionnaire, $19.00. E... 
Clock and Fountain Pen Set, $37.50. 
F ... Lord Elgin, 15 jewels, $50.00. G... 
New traveling clock. Choice of blue, 
beige or black leathers, tooled in gold, 
$25.00. H...15-jewel movement, 14 
karat white gold case, special silk cord 
attachment, $65.00. I... Combination 
cigarette lighter and accurate Elgin 
watch, 15-jewel movement, Sterling Sil- 
ver, $65.00. J... 15-jewel movement, 
in 14 karat white gold filled case, 
$17.50. K....17-jewel movement, 6 ad- 
justments... green and black enameled 
decoration on case, $65.00. L... Plat- 
inum top case, set with 42 selected 
diamonds, 17-jewel movement, $500.00. 
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COPYRIGHT ELGIN 1929 ELGIN WATCHES ARE AMERICAN MADE ALL PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
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Now Goodyear 


announces Balloon fires 


or TRUCKS 


An outstanding development — 
to match the superb progress of 











On Your New Trucks, 
Specify Goodyears 





truck performance 


IESE new Goodyear Truck Balloons meet the new 
challenge of speed, smooth operation and long dis- 
tance performance of present day trucks. 


Goodyear has made them cool-running. The heat nor- ( 
mally generated by high speed is diffused over a greater 
surface—with results which demonstrate themselves in 


lower tire bills. 
They operate at 50 to 55 pounds lower pressure—their 
new and greater cushion reduces destructive jars and 
vibrations, lengthening the life of engines and trucks. 
Equipped with these tires, fast trucks enjoy the un- 
fettered performance of the motor coach. They can cover 
more miles per hour or day. They will safely maintain 
speed on curves, hills and rough roads which would 
be impossible under old conditions. These new truck 
balloons mean increased traction in sand, mud and snow. 
Under brutal operating conditions, on the Goodyear 
Test Fleet, largest in the world, they have brilliantly 
proved their stamina. 
Consult a Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealer 
concerning the benefits which this newest Goodyear can 
bring to your trucks. 


More Tons Are Hauled on 
Goodyear Tires Than on 
Any Other Kind 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 






The highway problem 
is losing its hazards as 
instalment buying of 
roads goes on — What 
the States are Planning 


Smoothing the Way 
for the Motorist 


By Earle Duffy 


OVERNMENT is recogniz- 
GG ing itself as a going business 
concern, with all the trapings 
that go with it, stockholders, assured 
income and service to sell. Private 
businesses are using credit widely; 
individuals are using it extensively 
under the name of instalment buy- 
ing. And now State and local gov- 
ernments are applying this accepted 
economic measure to the business of 
government in no uncertain terms. 
Within the last year six States ap- 
proved bond issues for road building 
purposes totaling $223,000,000, about 
one-fourth the amount of all State 
highway bond issues passed from 
1916 to last Fall. Missouri voters 
authorized road bonds worth $75,- 
000,000; South Carolina, $65,000,- 
000; Louisiana, $30,000,000; Maine, 
$1,000,000; West Virginia, $35,000,- 
000 and New Hampshire, $8,000,000. 
lowa counties have adopted issues 
totaling more than $100,000,000, with 
the assurance that they will be reim- 
bursed by the State. Public demand 
for roads really began to crystallize 
in 1916 with the assistance of the 
newly created Federal Aid law. 
For many years State and _ local 
governments have been using credit 
for State capitols, soldiers’ compen- 














sation, schools, memorials, water sys- 
tems and for an endless host of pub- 
lic improvements. But a few visionary 
gentlemen, including Haynes, Ford 
and Olds breathed life into odd ap- 
pearing pieces of machinery and now 
a new item looms above all else on the 
State and local budget and that is the 
item of highways. In so far as total 
Federal, State and local government 
expenditures are concerned, rural 
roads are outranked by only two in- 
stitutions, education and protection. 
Naturally this sudden ascendance 
to prominence of the one-time 
neglected highway has caused many 
eyebrows to lift in perplexity. Will 
not growing highway expenditures 
eventually sink the ship of state, is 
asked, as figures are cited to show 
State and local governments are 
more in debt now than in all history. 
Logically, highways, as a newcomer 
to the high expenditure field, are con- 
sidered as the cause of the bulk of 
the increase in the public debt. 
Without doubt the problem of pro- 
viding highways in keeping with the 
well-nigh perfect automobile is the 
greatest problem of its kind that the 
United. States has been called on to 
handle in all the century and a half 
of its existence. The annual expendi- 





ture for road construction, 

maintenance and improvement 

is well on to one and a half 

billion dollars a year. Since 

1916 States and counties have 
passed highway bond issues totaling 
$2,602,481,000. Of this sum more 
than half is accounted for by State 
issues. 

At first money for road improve- 
ment was obtained from genera! 
funds, the allotment increasing with 
additional general property taxation 
for roads. Shortly it became appar- 
ent that more money would have to 
be obtained to meet the voracious 
road appetite of the automobile. 
General property owners pointed out 
that taxation of automobile owners, 
rather than real estate, would be 
more equitable, inasmuch as those 
who used the roads should pay for 
their construction and upkeep. The 
license fee was then adopted with 
rates not only varying from State to 
State but also in accordance with the 
horsepower, and occasionally, the 
weight of the car. Later this income 
was augmented by taxes levied on 
gasoline consumed. 


IRECT taxing of the motorist 

through gasoline taxes and 
license fees have grown so in popular- 
ity as a means of obtaining highway 
funds that to-day one-third of all 
highway money is thus obtained. The 
use of general property taxes for 
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road purposes, including taxes on the 
assessed value of the car, still per- 
sists. This is considered by tax 
authorities as fair, for in most in- 
stances the general property owner 
is also an automobile owner. 

The ratio of highway incomes 
direct from motorists is indicated by 
these figures compiled for 1927 by 
the American Association of State 
Highway officials ; license fees, $306,- 
783,000; gasoline taxes, $257,690,- 
000. This body also states that 
money contributed to State projects 
through Federal Aid for 1927 
roughly totaled $80,000,000; 
State levies, $18,800,000; 
State legislative appropria- 
tions, $30,000,000 ; transferred 
county funds, $76,000,000; 
with an additional $12,000,- 
000 coming to the State from 
miscellaneous sources. Con- 
servative estimates based on 
past years place general taxes 
on county and township prop- 
erty for* road purposes at 
$500,000,000. It is further 
estimated that State and local 
governments spent two or 
‘three hundred million dollars 
of available bond issue 
money. 

At first thought one and a 
half billion dollars appears to 
be a tremendous sum to devote 
to the single item of highway 
improvement. However, in 
considering this sum together 
with the mileage of highways 
and the use made of these 
highways the expenditure does 
not seem so striking. There 
are in excess of 2,800,000 
miles of rural roads in this 
country. Fortunately, not all 
of these roads are in need of 
constant improvement and re- 
pair, for thousands of miles 
bear comparatively little traf- 
fic. No doubt hundreds of 
miles of “Lovers’ Lane” are 
included in this figure. But be that 
as it may, if the yearly highway out- 
lay were spread evenly over the en- 
tire highway system there would be 
but little more than $500 a mile. 


HE Federal Aid system, com- 

posed of about 7 per cent. of all 
highways, embraces 186,860 miles of 
roads that bear tremendous traffic 
burdens, roads that in some instances 
would absorb upwards of one or two 
thousand dollars a mile in upkeep 
costs alone if they were not surfaced 
with durable pavements. In many 
cases no amount of maintenance 
would keep these roads in traveling 
condition unless they were hard 
surfaced. 

Pavements must be laid in order 
for heavily traveled roads to with- 
stand the onslaughts of the array of 
pounding rubber wheels, so that 
motoring may be accomplished with 
a degree of comfort and economy 





Charles M. Schwab 


for the motorist, bus rider and 
trucker and with a degree of 
economy for the State. In 1928 
approximately 8,000 miles of con- 
crete rural roads were constructed 
at an average cost of about $30,000 
a mile. 

Here is a total of $240,000,000 
going into one year’s quota of rural 
pavements alone. Highway records 
reveal that rural pavements for the 
most part are built out of bond issue 
money raised by State, county and 
township. States, particularly, use 
bond issue money to match Federal 


OND issues for 
— the building of 
highways have _ be- 
come a huge item in 
States’ expenditure, 
being exceeded only 
by the cost of educa- 
tion and protection. The prob- 
lem of financing these roads is 
one of the greatest of our prob- 
lems. It is being solved in the 
spirit as recently suggested by 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 
“No progressive business organi- 
zation would hesitate to bond 
itself to capacity if it were 
guaranteed a return similar to 
the savings realized from the 
construction of permanent high- 
ways throughout the State.” 


Aid funds for constructing roads of 
the highest type. Naturally such ques- 
tions as these present themselves: 
Are large expenditures for pave- 
ments justified? Does the State save 
money? Does the motorist save 
money? 

Opponents of the bond issue plan 
of road building point out that in- 
terest on bonds eats deeply into 
the public pocketbook, frequently 
adding as much as 60 per cent. to 
the actual cost of the bond issue. 
The “pay as you go” method, where- 
by funds are spent on roads only as 
available from current income, is 
held as being more economical, since 
interest charges are avoided. Through 
this method Indiana has built a 
splendid system of secondary roads, 
although many miles of the most 
heavily traveled roads are. in need 
of hard surfacing. 

Borrowing on future’ highway 
income, however, through the bond 
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issue medium, is apparently in step 
with the increasing recognition of 
the truth that road costs are paid in 
two ways by that duplex person, the 
motorist-taxpayer. 

On the one hand are the costs paid 
directly by the motorist. There is 
first the road tax paid directl, 
through gasoline taxes and _ license 
fees which together in 1927 averaged 
about $30 the country over for the 
car consuming 500 gallons of gaso- 
line. There was a time when the 
motorist paid these charges with the 
thought that he had ended his con- 

tribution to roads. To-day he 
knows differently. Travel costs 
are now ascertained by add- 
ing to these taxes for high- 
ways the tolls collected by 
poor road surfaces through 
excess tire wear, gasoline and 
oil consumption and wear and 
tear on the car. All these 
items, including taxes, consti- 
tute the direct highway cost. 

On the other hand, are the 
road costs indirectly footed by 
the general public, which for 
all intents and purposes can be 
termed the motoring public. 
Some. of these costs are quite 
intangible and for this reason 
they are apt to be overlooked. 
Because of the rapidity with 
which the automobile person- 
alized transportation, many 
roads are in existence which 
were really designed for much 
lighter traffic than that of, to- 
day. Frequently, too, com- 
munities in the attempt to 
spread road funds over too 
large a mileage have built 
roads of inferior types. In 
either instance car operating 
costs have not been appreci- 
ably reduced, and maintenance 
costs remain excessive. 


HIS item of maintenance 
is the so-called “nigger in 
the wood-pile.” Parsimonious 
highway buying shows up in main- 
tenance, and untold times communi- 
ties have been surprised into action 
by the facts revealed through studies 
of upkeep charges. N. M. Isabella, 
State maintenance engineer of Wis- 
consin, gives an inkling of the affinity 
gravel roads may have for highway 
money. He declares that a traffic 
volume of 500 vehicles a day will 
wear and tear away at least an 
inch of gravel in the course of a 
year. The yearly loss per mile of 
18-foot gravel road is then 400 cubic 
yards of material, which at a cost of 
$2 per yard brings the replacement 
outlay to $800 a mile. But this is not 
the sum total of maintenance on such 
a road. Gravel surfaces must be con- 
stantly nursed in order to keep the 
roadway free from dangerous ruts 
and the gravel must be evenly dis- 
tributed. 
Such charges as these are of course 
paid by the State but unfortunately 
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THE MATERIAL OF 


Bakelite Molded handles used on Wear-Ever tea kettles. Made 
by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


Wear-Ever uses Bakelite Molded handles 


Never Hot—Cannot Rust 


A steaming tea kettle once meant a scorch- 
ing hot handle. When lifting a kettle 
from the range, safety and comfort required 
the use of a thick cloth holder. Now, modern 
Wear-Ever Kettles have handles of Bake- 
lite Molded, that are always cool and com- 
fortable to the touch of the most sensitive 
fingers. 


These Bakelite Molded handles are formed 
in two parts, and are shaped in the mold to 
fit the hand. The material itself is a good 
non-conductor of heat, and an additional 
cooling effect is secured through molding 
the handles hollow. Not only are these 


Bakelite Molded handles cooler, but they 
are also stronger than wood, and unlike 
metal they will not rust. 


The use of Bakelite Molded for the handles 
and knobs of various utensils is stead- 
ily increasing. It combines durability of 
color and finish with attractive appearance. 
While the standard colors are black and 
brown, a number of others are also avail- 
able. Our Booklet, 43-M, describes and 
illustrates many applications of Bakelite 
Molded. A copy will be mailed promptly 
upon request. 


Bakelite Engineering Service. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bake- 
lite Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience in the development of phenol resinoids 
for industrial uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers 


and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd St. 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


——EE>————_——— 


BAKELITE 


REGISTERED a “U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
'.A THOUSAND USES 











“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from matenals 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital ‘“‘B" is the numerical sign for infinity. or unlimited 


quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
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the State must get the money from 
some source and, as has been the 
custom for centuries, the citizen is 
taxed.. Clearly, then, the people who 
own motor vehicles—there are 25,- 
000,000 of them in circulation—not 
only pay for motor travel through 
gas taxes, license fees, fuel, oil, tire 
wear and car depreciation, but also 
indirectly through increases in gen- 
eral property taxation on houses and 
lots, pianos and automobiles. 
Highway builders «all over the 
country have accepted, after a care- 
ful review, car operation cost and 
road cost figures determined by Iowa 
State College. The hand of science 
has filtered out these basic facts: 
There is a 3.3 cents saving to pas- 
senger car per mile of travel over 
smooth pavement as compared with 
ordinary earth, 7.1 cents to motor 
busses, and from 1.8 to 2.2 cents to 
trucks. The saving to passenger cars 
over smooth pavement rather than 
gravel is 2.5 cents a mile. 
Considering construction and main- 
tenance costs of various road types, 
together with these car operating 
costs, it was determined that the an- 
nual road and motor vehicle opera- 
tion costs per mile for 500 cars were 
as follows: ordinary earth, $25,585; 
best earth, $24,565; ordinary gravel, 
$24,400, and concrete pavement, $20,- 
660. The per mile saving of pave- 
ment varies from $3,740 to $4,925. 
Where traffic is more than 500 cars 
per day, economy is more marked. 


TATE highway engineers and 

other highway authorities assert 
that where sensible bond issue plans 
are adopted the savings to the motor- 
ist-taxpayer group are greater than 
the complete cost of the bond issue 
roads, including interest on the bonds. 

Peculiarly, bond issues for the 
most part are financed with little or 
no increase in highway taxation. II- 
linois, for example, has passed two 
issues totaling $160,000,000 which 
are being easily retired from normal 
automobile license fees. Illinois, of 
course, so far has adequate income 
from her more than a million and a 
half cars. 

Louisiana, with fewer than 275,000 
cars and less than half as many miles 
of roads as Illinois, found it neces- 
sary to raise the 2-cent gas tax to 4 
cents in order to take care of her 
first venture into the bond issue field. 

What the bond issue plan of high- 
way improvement offers is probably 
no better evidenced than in the case 
of North Carolina. The following 
statement by Frank Page, chairman 
of the North Carolina State High- 
way Commission, outlines what has 
been done: 

“North Carolina has made an in- 
vestment of practically $135,000,000 
in a highway system. It has been 
financed by capitalization of the auto- 
mobile fees and the gas tax. Our 
State highway system is composed 





of 7,480 miles and has practically all 
been improved. More than one-half 
of it has been paved and the other 
mileage has been so located, drained 
and a temporary surface put on the 
roads that they are serviceable for 
the traffic that now uses them 365 
days in the year. 

“The revenue derived from auto- 
mobile fees and gas tax, because we 
have furnished a road system, has 
very rapidly increased. We, there- 
fore, find ourselves in the fortunate 
position at this time of having an 
income sufficient to pay the serial 
bonds that are maturing from year 
to year, to set aside a substantial 
sinking fund to pay bonds in the 
future, to pay all interest charges, the 
operation of the Highway Commis- 
sion, the maintenance charges, and 
having a sum of money estimated 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 per 
year for the continuation of construc- 
tion funds. If our automobile fees 
and gas tax increase in the next five 
years as they have in the past five 
years, this income will be more than 
is required for all the purposes above 
enumerated, and, in addition, will 
build from 300 to 500 miles of new 
highways per year.” 

This only half tells the tale, for 
since 1921 North Carolina has liter- 
ally experienced a “shake-up” with 
the stimulation of rural life, an 
amazing spread of education, an in- 
dustrial revampment, and other im- 
provements, due to improved roads, 
that cannot be measured in dollars. 

But reverting to the financial ques- 
tion, a recent analysis of North 
Carolina’s taxes and debts, issued by 
the State Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, contains this 
paragraph: 

“It is estimated by highway en- 
gineers that the super-hard surfaced 
roads now being laid in North Caro- 
lina will be in good shape 50 years 
after building, and will outlast the 
period in which the bonds, with 
which they are built, will be paid off. 
A pleasant angle to contemplate is 
that North Carolina’s good roads are 
an accomplished fact, while many 
other States have just started their 
improvement programs.” 

Obviously the highway bond issue 
has been the natural outcome of the 
desire to build improved roads to- 
day so that to-day’s citizenry may 
enjoy low cost and comfortable 
motoring. The automobile is in it- 
self a highly perfected piece of ma- 
chinery and admittedly if any im- 
provement in motor transportation 
is to be brought about it must neces- 
sarily come through road betterment. 
By building improved highways to- 
day, engineers conclude, the early 
benefits more than offset principal 
and interest burdens. 

Mass production has given a re- 
ceptive public the automobile at 
prices within the reach of most 
workers. Heavy busses are now 
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firmly entrenched in the transporta- 
tion field. Trucking is becomin 
more widespread. Commercial motor 
traffic has intensified the demands 
made on the roadway, and this traffic 
it must be remembered, is for the 
public benefit. It has not been go 
long since that governmental assist- 
ance was tendered railroads in no 
small degree, chiefly through the me- 
dium of land grants. Public approval 
for quick and cheap transportation 
was properly signified in this man- 
ner. Now that the motor car and 
highways have proven themselves of 
equal importance to the transporta- 
tion scheme, it is not illogical to ex- 
pect an impressive stepping-up of 
road building. There are in this 
country approximately a quarter 
million miles of steel rails. At best 
there is scarcely 75,000 miles of 
roads improved to the point of maxi- 
mum car operating efficiency and 
lowest upkeep cost. Inasmuch as 
more people travel by automobiles 
than by train, the immediate objec- 
tive in road construction can be stated 
to be the paving of as many miles of 
roads as there are miles of rails. 








N the face of it, this is an am- 

bitious program and its achieve- 
ment depends largely upon State use 
of these same principles of mass pro- 
duction that have made widespread 
personal locomotion possible. Im- 
proved roads must be manufactured 
on a large scale in order to reduce 
the unit or per mile cost. Clearly, 
the State can drive better bargains 
through the placement of contracts 
for long mileages of road construc- 
tion, rather than through piece-meal 
ordering prevalent in practically all 
States until recent years. A mile 
or a three or five mile contract offers 
little inducement to the efficient and 
widely experienced contractor who 
may have a single paving mixer 
capable of laying a mile of pavement 
in a single week. 

Highway financing is emerging 
from the trial period and is better 
able to cope with the new road 
problem. 

Naturally the sudden attack of 
the automobile found State and local 
governments unprepared to throw 
great sums into road improvement, 
particularly before the motor car had 
demonstrated its real utility. The 
road problem has lost its fearsome- 
ness. Oklahoma, Mississippi and 
Alabama are numbered among those 
States that are preparing to pass road 
issues in 1929. Then there is Texas 
with every hope of passing a bond 
issue which will make $175,000,000 
available over a period of 10 years. 
With these States considering the 
early expenditure of some $400,000.- 
000 for road improvement, utilizing 
future income, the conclusion can be 
drawn that buying of roads on the 
instalment plan has been proven both 
a sensible and capable method. 
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We HAvE always believed in giving our 
men time enough to do the kind of 
work we expect of them, and we be- 
lieve in paying them for it. Men who 
must often work to within 1/10,000 
inch cannot do so conscientiously and 
accurately when quantity is the only 
measure of their earnings. So we have 
schools to train our workers to in- 
crease their proficiency, and a bonus 
system for those who excel the aver- 
age. The success of our plan is proved 


Peace work rather than piece work 


by the fact that our factory workers 
average 15 years’ service with us. They 
are all good Americans here in Spring- 
field, mostly of Yankee ancestry, whose 
painstaking craftsmanship has made the 
Robbins & Myers name a symbol for 
precision throughout the world. We 
think we can truthfully say that they 
love their work, and we know that 
their happy attitude has contributed 
much to the everlasting goodness of 
R & M appliances. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays 
Air Compressors 
Baker's Machinery 


Conveyors 
Dental Lathes 
Dish Washers 


Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 


Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery 


Humidifiers Movie Projectors 
Ironing Machines Portable Tools 
Labeling Machines _ Printing Presses 


Oil Burners 
Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 


Spray Equipment 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 
Machine Tools Unit Heaters 
Meat Choppers Washing Machines 


Milking Machines Wrapping Machines 


Robbins & Mvers, Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 














Ticket Selling Machines 






































And Made it Pay 





Frank Chester 
Charles Chester 


By Harold §. Kahn 


HREE young men _ gravely 

watched a vaudeville comedian 

blowing up a toy balloon. 
They studied the audience, noting ac- 
curately the latter’s increasing sus- 
pense as the balloon swelled larger 
and larger. They recorded the 
shrieks of laughter which were pro- 
duced by the final bursting of the bal- 
loon. 

Frank Chester, one of the three 
young men, had pondered upon this 
simple psychological phenomenon and 
sought a way to cash in on it. - He 
recognized in it a force, like elec- 
tricity, which needed but a practical 
harness to make it useful. He finally 
hit upon what appeared to be a satis- 
factory plan. 

Charles Chester, his brother, went 
to work upon this plan and brought 
it forth into concrete form, for he 
was the mechanical genius of the trio. 
Ernest Chester, who had a head for 
business, undertook the business end 
of the “psychology harness.” 

The Balloon Racer, a game which 
is now to be seen in amusement parks 
throughout the civilized world, was 
the result of this endeavor. In this 
game the Chester boys captured the 
exact psychological quirk which had 
so amused the audience of their ob- 
servation—captured it and, character- 
istically, improved upon it. 

The machine consisted of twelve 
clown dolls standing in a row on a 
platform, each with a pipe in his 
mouth. At the end of each pipe a 
balloon was attached. A dozen patrons 


of the game paid 10 cents each to 
turn wheels which caused the balloons 
to inflate. Apparently the clowns 
were doing the blowing up. As the 
balloons gradually increased in size, 
the excitement among the players 
would become more and more intense 
in anticipation of the coming explo- 
sion. The first player to burst his 
balloon was declared the winner of 
the race and was awarded the prize, 
usually a box of candy. Parenthetic- 
ally, the element of competition was 
the added psychological attraction. 

When the first outfit was complet- 
ed, the Chester brothers put it into 
operation on the boardwalk at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, where it created a 
sensation. Orders from concession- 
aires and amusement park owners 
flooded them, and they realized they 
would need a large factory to take 
care of the business. 

The name Chester-Pollard had al- 
ready been established as a trademark 
in amusement circles, having been the 
name of a juvenile opera troupe man- 
aged by their mother, whose maiden 
name was Pollard, and of which 
troupe the Chester boys were once 
star members. This company had 
been famous in Australia (the Chest- 
ers’ native land), South Africa, and 
the English-speaking settlements of 
the Orient. It was finally disbanded 
when the youthful members had 
grown too large to be classed as juve- 
niles, 

Mrs. Chester took her family to 
America, where the boys obtained 











Three Opera Singers 
Who Cashed in on 
American Psychology 
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work in Hollywood, design- 

ing sets for motion picture 

productions, an art which 

they had acquired while with 

the opera company. Even- 

tually, however, the young 
men decided to go into business for 
themselves producing vaudeville acts 
with unusual stage settings. It was in 
one of these acts, “Manila Bay,” that 
the balloon-bursting stunt took place 
and so powerfully influenced their 
future. 

So this name of Chester-Pollard, 
so intimately linked with their child- 
hood, was the one which they chose 
for their new manufacturing com- 
pany. They allied themselves with 
Henry Hainert, a brother-in-law, and 
opened a factory in New York to 
supply the almost hysterical demand 
for their Balloon Racers, and, at the 
same time, discontinued their vaude- 
ville production business. 

Eager to score again, the young 
men sought to discover another un- 
exploited strata of human psychology. 


HE interest of the American 

public in contests, especially 
athletic contests, came next under 
their microscope. The Balloon Racer 
owed its success in large measure to 
the element of contest it afforded the 
players. Now, then, if it were pos- 
sible to devise a mechanical contest 
of some sort whereby the contest ele- 
ment could be combined with athletic 
interest ! 

As if in answer to their very 
thoughts, an amusement manufactur- 
ing company in England sent over a 
representative to offer the enterpris- 
ing, now world-famous trio, the 


American rights to a clumsy, baulky. 
the 


mechanical contrivance called 
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NATIONAL .... : 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


do what no other machines 








have ever done before 


























The National Accounting Machine The National Posting Machine 


NATIONAL Accounting Machines pro- For the first time the operator of an 


vide results which have never before accounting machine with typewriter 
been possible either with hand methods attachment can see every figure and 
or other mechanical systems. letter written at the time it is written. 


For the first time the banker is able to Other important features of National 
post a savings deposit or withdrawal in Accounting Machines make other vital 
the depositor’s passbook, on the bank’s _ results available for the first time to 


ledger card and on an audit strip at one users of accounting machines in every 
operation. line of business. 

For the first time the installment house Let our representative in your city show 
is able to make all postings on a charge you what a National Accounting Ma- 
or payment at one operation before the chine can do in your business that no 
customer leaves the window. other machine or method can do. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Football Game. It was the “soccer” 
game of football with twenty-two life- 
like little mannikins, eleven on a side, 
kicking the ball. It was played by 
two people, each player controlling 
his own team by means of levers, 
after a coin had been dropped in a 
slot. As soon as a goal was kicked 
by either side, the ball vanished into 
a hole behind the goal post and an- 
other coin must needs be inserted to 
start a new game. 

Without hesitation the Chester 
brothers bought up the American 
rights to this game. They perfected 
it mechanically and made it into its 
present attractive cabinet form. With 
fear and trembling, they placed the 
first machine in a New York location, 
where it proved an unqualified sensa- 
tion, eclipsing even the Balloon 
Racer. Psychology had scored again. 

Again the Chester-Pollard Amuse- 
ment Company had to move to larger 
quarters. This time they found suit- 
able factory space in a large building 
in Greenwich Village, the one-time 


mecca of Bohemian life, and an ap- 
propriate location for such an unusual 
business as that of the Chester boys. 

Instead of selling the new Football 
Games outright to operators, as in 
the case of the Balloon Racer, the 
Chester brothers adopted the policy 
of leasing given quotas to distributors 
throughout the country, each distri- 
butor controlling the rights to the ter- 
ritory allotted him. The machines 
were installed in desirable locations at 
no cost to location owners, who were 
allowed a liberal percentage of the 
games’ earnings. 

These Football Games sold for 
$550 each to operators, and some 
of them grossed as much as $150 a 
week! Small wonder the Chester- 
Pollard factory was kept busy. Par- 
enthetically, the Chester boys kept 
the Greater New York territory for 
themselves and operated their own 
games there. 

Continuing along this same line of 
thought, Frank Chester evolved the 
idea of the Golf Game as a compan- 


How Louis Wiley Handles 


the Times censorship rules, and at 
the same time a similar advertisement 
with the same objectionable matter 
had somehow slipped by. 

The advertiser was irate when 
greeted by the secretary and escorted 
to Mr. Wiley’s office, which presented 
the usual scene of activity. Mr. 
Wiley asked the man to state his 
complaint, and was told in blustery 
language that the Times had been 
unfair, had in spite allowed an 
uncensored advertisement to go into 
the paper, right next to his, which 
had been changed to meet the strict 
requirements of the newspaper. Now 
there are approximately 2,600 adver- 
tisers who advertise under contract 
in that newspaper. In addition, there 
are about 3,000 to 4,000 classified 
advertisers in the daily and from 
8,000 to 10,000 in the Sunday issue. 
Mr. Wiley’s response to the com- 
plaint was quick and amusing. 


66 OU are quite right,” he beamed. 

“I was particularly anxious 
myself to injure you. I remember I 
got up out of bed, came down to the 
office after midnight, set that adver- 
tisement you complain of myself and 
went over all the page forms to make 
sure I got it into the paper right next 
to your copy.” 

Some people would say such a 
thing was an invitation to battle, but 
Mr. Wiley has the gift of painless 
witticism. After an explanation of 
the difficulties of vigilance on a news- 
paper, the advertiser went out chuck- 
ling and satisfied. 

Good business, good humor and 
good health comprise an indivisible 
trinity according to Mr. Wiley. For 


(Continued from page 14) 


fifteen years now he has taken set- 
ting-up exercises under the direction 
of Anthony McGovern. The physical 
trainer comes at 7:30 and Mr. Wiley 
is awake waiting for him. While 
still in bed, he has glanced at a copy 
of the Times. 

A secretary calls at Mr. Wiley’s 
home before 9 o'clock. By twenty 
minutes after 9 Mr. Wiley has dic- 
tated enough to keep this secretary 
busy. The dictation over, the busi- 
ness manager and the secretary start 
walking to the office. It takes him 
twenty minutes, and, according to a 
secretary who has accompanied him 
on the trip, New York seems like a 
village, because he knows so many 
people and so many know him. 

On the way he notes the displays 
in the store windows. It gives him 
suggestions for the advertising de- 
partment. Getting ideas to pass on 
to his staff is considered by Mr. 
Wiley one of his major duties. He 
is constantly thinking of the Times. 
When I visited his apartment, I saw 
memoranda pads scattered in every 
room on which he jots down sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Wiley attends the editorial 
conference every day. This confer- 
ence lasts three-quarters of an hour. 
and afterward there is usually a 
luncheon of the executive council 
with Adolph S. Ochs. A _ distin- 
guished visitor is usually present at 
these luncheons in order to help the 
Times leaders obtain an “outside 
view.” 

For thirty-three years Mr. Wiley 
has been associated with the Times. 
He started in the circulation depart- 
ment when he was_ twenty-seven 
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ion to the Football Game. Charles 
carried out the idea mechanically, and 
Ernest put it on the market with tre- 
mendous success so that to-day these 
two games are to be seen side by side 
in first class clubs, hotels, steamship 
saloons and similar gathering places 
everywhere in the world; “canned” 
athletics, if you will, as the ultra- 
modern accompaniment, to “canned” 
music and synthetic cows. 


It is just twelve short years since 
the three Chester brothers came over 
from Australia to become American 
citizens. It is a meagre five years 
since the introduction of the Football 
game; yet there are now over 8,000 
Chester-Pollard automatic games in 
operation, bringing in millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

And they haven’t even started! 
Frank Chester is now hard at work 
on what the Chester trio believe will 
be their greatest triumph to date, 
namely, an automatic, coin-controlled 
game of Baseball. 


His Job 


years old, and nearly twenty-five 
years ago was made business man- 
ager. On _ several occasions Mr. 
Ochs has credited his business man- 
ager with a large share of the success 
of his amazingly prosperous news- 
paper property, but Mr. Wiley him- 
self always asserts that he is simply 
fortunate in being able to work in 
association with Mr. Ochs whom he 
declares to be the outstanding genius 
as a newspaper publisher. 


E that as it may, Mr. Wiley re- 

ceives no little honor for his 
share in the progress of the Times. 
He has received many official decora- 
tions from foreign countries. Last 
May 31, on his sixtieth birthday, he 
was honored by the Press Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., where he began his 
newspaper career, and the tributes 
he received on the occasion included 
messages from President Hoover, 
Calvin Coolidge, Chief Justice Taft, 
Owen D. Young, Governor Roose- 
velt, Mayor Walker of New York 
City, Mayor Wilson of Rochester, 
Governor Sampson of Kentucky and 
Alfred E. Smith. 

Birthday messages were also re- 
ceived from Prince Albert de Ligne, 
the Belgian Ambassador; Paul Clau- 
del, the French Ambassador ; Dwight 
W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico; 
Lady Astor, Lord Beaverbrook and 
many other celebrities. 

In expressing his appreciation Mr. 
Wiley subsequently remarked : 

“These verbal bouquets are more 
welcome than flowers at my funeral. 
I never did believe in sending flowers 
to a dead friend. It is such a waite, 
and so perfunctory.” 
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b gan may not like every article in a given 
issue of The American Weekly, but no 
offense intended; we are not editing this 
magazine exclusively for you. 


There are not enough people in the United 
States with reading appetites exactly like 
yours to give us 6,000,000 circulation. 

You may not like every article we print, 
but you will be vitally interested in some 
article in every single issue. 

And there you have the secret of our 
success. 

The American Weekly has the largest 
circulation in the world and is still growing, 
thank you, because editorially it is the most 
interesting magazine in the world. 

The American Weekly is not a man’s pub- 
lication, not a woman’s magazine, nor a 
comic strip for children. It is not published 
either for the intelligentsia or the moron. 


reatest 
Circulation 
in the World 






It is edited to interest and hold the atten- 
tion of the typical American family and the 
best proof that it does this is the fact that 
this magazine can boast the largest circu- 
lation on earth. 

The advertiser in The American Weekly 
gets more for his dollar here than he can buy 
over any other publishing counter in the world. 


For $16,000 he can buy a color page 
nearly three times the size of any other mag- 
azine page and the attention of 6,000,000 
interested families, at a cost of less than 4 
cent per family. 

Six million interested families in the richest 
buying centers of the United States. 


The most people at the lowest cost! If 
you have a national advertising proposition, 
then you have an American Weekly propo- 
sition. This great magazine is the best buy 
on the publishing counter today. 


TH ENN ERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco... 5 WintrHrop Square, Boston... 753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES ... 222 Monapnock 


Bupe., San Francisco... 12-231 Generat Morors Buipe., Derroir. .. 1138 Hanna Bupc., CLEvELAND... 101 Marietra St., ATLANTA 
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The Power of Practical Imagination 


O ACCOMPLISH seemingly 

impossible things; to 

create, inafewshort years, 
a huge industry of a kind never 
known before; to satisfy certain 
wants of a million people in an ut- 
terly new and satisfactory manner; 
to put into operation a far-reach- 
ing plan that is building up impor- 
tant national resources; to rescue 
and put newlife into another basic 
American industry seriously 
threatened—to do all this is to fill 
a large order! 


Yet this is the record of asmall 
group of men fired withthe enthu- 
siasms of a leader who has demon- 
strated again and again the prac- 
tical quality of his imagination. 
These men have done many 
things that apparently “‘couldn’t 
be done.” They have squeezed 


years of progress into months. 

And theirwork has only begun. 

A few years ago a young man 
in the lumber business in Minne- 
sota dida little constructive think- 
ing. Said he, “Lumber is largely 
cellulose. How could we manu- 
facture a synthetic board out of 
cellulose taken from a plant that 
can be cut and re-grown each year 
as acrop?” 


He experimented with straw, 
with cornstalks, milkweed, and 
even with cactus. At length the 
ideal material was found in bagasse, 
the shredded stalks of sugar cane 
remaining after the sugar has been 
extracted. These fine fibres were 
cellulose in its toughest, strongest 
form, and could readily be pressed 
into a board that was not only stiff 
and strong, but had an amazing 


resistance to the passage of heat 
and cold. The young man, Bror 
G. Dahlberg, and his associates, 
had produced a new and tremen- 
dously important structural insu- 
lating material which they named 
Celotex. Its commercial manufac- 
ture began in 1921 when news 
dispatches told of the “biggest 
board in the world’’, 12 feet wide 
and 900 feet long, turned out by 
the Celotex mills. 

From a production of only 18 
million feet in its first year Celotex 
has grown to its present capacity 
of 480 million feet annually. More 
than 250,000 homes have been 
made comfortable the year round, 
warm in winter, cool in summer, 
less costly to heat, by having 
Celotex built into them as the 
standard insulating board, as 
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sheathing, as lath, or as an interior 
finish of great beauty. The superi- 
ority of Celotex insulation is in- 
dicated by its use in 91% of all 
railway refrigerator cars built in 
1928 and by its adoption, after 
exhaustive tests, by foremost 
makers of mechanical refrigerators. 
In the field of sound control, lead- 
ing radio manufacturers are using 
Celotex to clarify tone production. 
The world’s largest hotel has the 
carpets of its 3,000 rooms laid 
over resilient, sound-deadening 
Celotex. Hundreds of large offices 
are kept comfortably quiet by ceil- 
ings of Acousti-Celotex. All this 
because science and a practical im- 
agination made useful something 
that was formerly thrown away! 

There were difficulties. The 
domestic supply of bagasse was 
threatened by declining yields of 
cane in Louisiana. Many people 
said the cane sugar industry in 
America was dying. But Dahlberg 
and his group believed this con- 
dition chiefly due to the persist- 
ence of outworn methods. 

They started at once to push 
the planting, in Louisiana, of the 
famous P. O. J. canes, developed 
in Java, that have since put the 
industry again on its feet. These 
new canes had been produced 
some years earlier by Dutch sugar 
planters who had been faced with 
the problem of finding new and 
better varieties of cane. By cross- 
breeding Java cane, high in sugar 
content, with a wild cane from the 
slopes of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, they developed a new and 





superior stock marked with the 
best characteristics of both parents 
—a juicy cane, high in sugar yield 
with hardy leaves and roots to 
withstand adverse conditions. 
Dahlberg saw at once that this 
new cane stock would help revive 
the American sugar industry. 

They set the pace by purchas- 
ing some 50,000 acres of planta- 
tions, modernizing mills and put- 
ting into effect scientific methods 
that are breaking all loca] records 
for production. The thing that 
“couldn’t be done” was done, by 
the power of practical imagination. 

But this was not enough. Dahl- 
berg saw the possibilities, not only 
for profit but for important eco- 
nomic gains to the country, in 
further development of the sugar 
cane industries—in raising more 
domestic sugar, which the nation 
sadly needs, and from the by- 
product, bagasse, making Celotex 
to meet a rapidly growing demand 
and an increasing number of uses. 

He asked the experts, ““Where 
in the United States, beside 
Louisiana, can sugar cane be suc- 
cessfully grown?” 

The answer was given quickly: 
“Florida. Control the water in 
the Everglades district and you 
will have there the best sugar 
lands on earth!” 

Here were thousands of virgin 
acres waiting for the man of imagi- 
nation to drain and till them—a 
task for a Dahlberg to conceive 
and execute. 

Action quickly followed investi- 
gation. 
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The Dahlberg group has ac- 
quired over 150,000 acres of the 
richest Everglades lands on the 
southern shores of Lake Okee- 
chobee; has put 60,o00acres under 
water control; has provided two 
large grinding mills; has com- 
pletely motorized all its opera- 
tions; has planted newly devel- 
oped strains of cane on 17,000 
acres, and is pushing this work 
night and day to include the entire 
tract; has over 10,000 acres in rich 
milling cane ready for grinding 
this December; has secured ex- 
tensions of two railroads to its 
properties; and has built up a com- 
plete small city and installed and 
operated its public utilities. This 
tremendous project is fast becom- 
ing a completed reality because its 
conception, though highly imagi- 
native, was practical. 

The Dahlberg group has 
accomplished many things in its 
eight years, but its story has only 
begun. It looks not back, but for- 
ward to a field of services and op- 
portunities vastly wider. That its 
work may be done increasingly 
better it has organized the Dahl- 
berg Corporation of America to 
centralize the control and financ- 
ing of the various companies. In 
order to build confidence in 
Dahlberg enterprises and tosecure 
the acceptance of their products 
which their historymerits, itis prop- 
er to keep the public informed. 
Hence we advertise. We are glad 
to furnish full details concerning 
the various Dahlberg Industries 
and their products upon request. 


Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries 


Dahlberg Corporation 
of America . . 


The South Coast Company 


The Celotex Company 





CELOTEX 


enane 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Southern Sugar Company 
Clewiston Company, Inc. 


The Cypremort Company 
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Ol’ Man River Comes to Life 


Of its total investment, the Govern- 
ment has more than $14,000,000 in 
floating equipment, the bulk of which 
is represented in barges and towboats. 
Slightly more than $2,000,000 is in- 
vested in terminal equipment. On 
the Lower River, extending from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, the Govern- 
ment has quite logically concentrated 
its equipment. It is the backbone of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
While other divisions, hampered by 
shallower channels, have lost money, 
the Lower Division has handled a 
tonnage sufficient to wipe out any 
deficit and, after allowing $300,000 
for depreciation, to show last year a 
net profit in excess of $257,000 for 
the entire system. 

Giants of power are the six twin- 
screw tunnel type towboats which 
push the heaviest cargoes of cotton 
and grain, sisal and ore between St. 
Louis and New Orleans. Each of 
them is capable of developing 1,800 
horsepower. Four stern-wheel tow- 
boats on the Lower Division develop 
1,450 horsepower, while a fifth one 
develops but 800. Four towboats, all 
of them stern-wheelers, operate on 
the Upper River Division and three 
of the tunnel type navigate the War- 
rior Division. Other floating equip- 
ment consists of : 

Self - propelled barges (express 
packets), three on the Lower Divi- 
sion ; one on the Upper Division ; one 
on the Warrior Division. 

Cargo barges, 78 on the Lower 
Division ; 64 on the Upper Division ; 
55 on the Warrior Division. 

Harbor tugs, three on the Lower 
Division ; two on the Upper Division ; 
two on the Warrior Division. 

Miscellaneous (carfloats, oil tank- 
ers, oil, derrick terminal, landing and 
shop barges), 32 on the Lower Divi- 
sion; one on the Upper Division ; and 
11 on the Warrior Division. 


HEN extensions to the barge 
line, provided by a $10,000,000 
Congressional appropriation, are 
completed, America’s system of in- 
land waterways will stretch from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
By 1931 towboats will navigate the 
stubborn Missouri River from St. 
Louis to Kansas City; the following 
year they will bisect the State of Illi- 
nois, sailing the Illinois River from 
St. Louis to Lake Michigan. 
Terminal facilities on the Missouri 
and Illinois are yet indefinite, al- 
though Kansas City and Boonville, 
Missouri, and Peoria, Illinois, have 
signified their intention of providing 
facilities for interchange with the 
barge line. The Lower River Divi- 
sion has adequate terminal facilities 
now at St. Louis and at East St. 
Louis and Cairo, Illinois; at Mem- 


(Continued from page 17) 


phis, Helena, Vicksburg, Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. 

It is floating equipment, rather than 
terminals, that the Upper River needs, 
for modern terminal facilities have 
been established at Burlington, Dav- 
enport and Dubuque, in lowa; La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and Winona, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in Minnesota. 

Not only will extensions be devel- 
oped, but present divisions improved 
out of the $10,000,000 appropriation. 
Already the Warrior Division has re- 
ceived one new towboat and the Low- 
er River Division has received three 
new steel barges. Thirty-seven addi- 
tional 2,000-ton barges are now under 
construction for the Lower River and 
will be delivered this year. 

Just as the old river packets built 
thriving cities along the Mississippi, 
so the barge line has proved a great 
boon to municipalities of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


URING the first seven months 

of 1929, before the big wheat 
movement was yet well under way. 
more than 43,000,000 bushels of 
grain had been received at the St. 
Louis market. When receipts are 
compiled at the end of this year, a de- 
cided increase over last year’s volume 
of more than 81,000,000 bushels is 
anticipated. Transportation facilities 
afforded by the Mississippi River 
have been instrumental in establish- 
ing St. Louis as the fifth largest 
grain market in the United States. 

The barge line has been of inesti- 
mable value to cities of the South, 
as it provides cheaper freight rates 
for the cotton planters of that section. 
Planters near Helena, Arkansas, are 
saving 75 cents a bale through utili- 
zation of joint rail and water rates. 
Within a radius of one hundred miles 
of that Arkansas city 10,000,000 
bushels of rice is raised annually, 
about one-fourth the entire produc- 
tion of the United States. Growers 
who are taking advantage of joint 
rail and water rates are saving 11 
cents on each 100 pounds. 

Sizeable cities of the lower valley 
are cognizant of the importance of 
the river and many of them are look- 
ing to it for their future growth. 
They are planning far ahead, con- 


Inland Industries 


N industrial empire in the 

heart of the United States 
—the Mississippi valley—is fore- 
shadowed with the expansion of 
the vast inland waterways. It 
may mean that the East and 
West Coast industries must look 
to foreign lands for their future 
markets. Mr. Barry’s_ vivid 
article concerns every shipper. 


templating extensive improvements 
and additions in terminal and elevator 
facilities. 

St. Louis, the center of America’s 
vast system of inland waterways, is 
advancing as an iron ore smelting 
center as a result of the operation of 
towboats on the Upper River. The 
mines of Northwest Minnesota pro- 
duce 80 per cent. of all the iron ore 
mined in this country. It formerly 
was shipped to Duluth, but now it is 
more economical to freight it to Min- 
nesota river points and thence to St. 
Louis for smelting. St. Louis, in fact, 
is reclaiming its Northwestern trade 
territory as a direct benefit of water- 
way transportation. 

What is true of St. Louis is true 
of New Orleans and Memphis, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul and other cities 
of the valley. 

More diverse than the stock of a 
Main Street variety store are the car- 
goes carried by barges. Manufactured 
goods from Chicago, canned goods 
from Cincinnati, automobile _ tires 
from Akron and canned milk from 
Wisconsin form a part of nearly ev- 
ery downstream shipment. Some 
grain and cotton from Oklahoma is 
shipped by barge and a large amount 
of cotton is transported regularly 
from Tennessee, Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana. Steel, grain, cotton, bags and 
heavier manufactured articles forin 
the bulk of freight on the heavier 
cargoes. It is not uncommon to see 
automobiles from St. Louis loaded 
atop a large tow. 

When the smaller barges buck the 
current on their upsteam trips they 
are generally loaded with coffee from 
Brazil. The larger boats carry prin- 
cipally sisal from Mexico, ore from 
3ritish and Dutch Guinea and paper 
from Nova Scotia. Each year more 
than 300,000 tons of ore are carried 
by barge from New Orleans to St. 
Louis. 


RE the barges taking business 
from the railroads which parallel 
the rivers? Says Major-General 
Thomas Q. Ashburn, chairman of the 
executive board of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation: “It is well to re- 


member that in the policy of develop- 


ment of waterways there is no place 
for destructive competition with the 
railroads, nor is there any room for 
harmful competition. 

“The railroads are the backbone of 
any transportation system, and while 
they can exist of themselves, it is 
equally true that the waterways sys- 
tem, built by the taxes of the people, 
cannot prosper as a great common 
carrier without the co-operation of 
the railroads. 

“The two are supplementary. 
Waterways, offering cheaper trans- 


FOR 
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THE ARTERIES OF TRADE 
FORETELL PROGRESS 
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1850 


1830 
1810 


POPULATION 


1810-1850 


1810—Commercial Navigation 
begins on the Mississippi. 

1830—The Middle-West devel- 
oping, the tide of traffic from 
all the valley sweeps to New Or- 
leans, thence to world markets. 
1850—New Orleans is already 
the nation’s fifth city and sec- 
ond port—when Civil War tem- 
porarily halts further progress. 
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POPULATION 


1910-1950 


1910—Construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal assured. 


1930—Inland Waterways mod- 

ernized, given all-year useful- 

ness. Again traffic flows to New 

Orleans. Latin America, trip- 

ling its trade with us, makes 
' this city its point of contact. 


1950—History repeats! New Or- 
leans regains its dominance. 
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You Can Grow With New Orleans 


The same factors that are building New Orleans can help build your 
industry. Barge Lines bring raw materials; nine trunk railways 
speed your product for domestic consumption. And New Orleans 


can be your vantage point, to win the new, expanding markets of 
110,000,000 Latin Americans . . . Build with this city of destiny! 


pent BE: 





NEW ORLEANS 





ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 





ORLEANS THE 


MEETING PLACE OF THE AMERICAS 
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while you are young 
enough to enjoy it 


is ) br meeting Armstrong this afternoon at 
Ingleside—last chance for a little golf be- 
fore we sail for Europe on the fifteenth... .” 
Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, you say—a 
lovely country home, golf on a week-day when 
the other boys are slaving at the office—a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe with the family — and 
all this wonderful success while he is still young 
enough to enjoy it! 

But why look with envy upon success well earned 
—especially when it is within your power to attain that 
Same success? . , 

“If young men in business only realized how im- 
mensely valuable are those early years, and how vital 
it is to get awaytoa flying start, they would makeit an 
inflexible rule to devote several evenings every week 
to home-study business training.” 

One of America’ sforemost business men—an active 
director in a dozen big corporations—made that state- 
ment recently; and if you havetheslightest doubt of 
its truth, you need only checkit by the actual records 
of LaSalle-trained men, many of whom, though still 
in their thirties, are commanding five-figure salaries. 


Send for Free Book 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 


“I’m determined to succeed,’’ you say—and we do not 
deny that hard work and learning through day-to-day 
experience willeventually win you some measure of 
success. If successis sweet, however, isit not doubly 
sweet if it comes to you while you are still young 
enough to enjoy it? 

And is it not a needless and tragic waste of years to 
continue at outgrown tasks, simply because you will not 
Spare yourself the time to master those bigger jobs that 
command the realrewards of business? 

Ten Years’ Promotion in Oneisa booklet that shows 
you how you can save years that would otherwise 
be wasted. Sending for it has marked the turning 
point in the lives of thousands upon thousands of men 
—and the coupon will bring it to you FREE. 

With this book we will send you, without cost or 
obligation, complete particulars of the training that 
appeals to you, together with details of our easy-pay- 
ment plan. 

Will you wait till the golden years of your life are 
fast slipping away—or will you set your path toward 
success while you are still young enough to enjoy it? 

Prove that you mean what you say when you say 
that you want to get ahead—by what you do with 
this coupon NOW 
e==—=—=—Find Yourself Through LaSalle!---=-= 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 12364-R Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied 
to my advancement in the business 
field checked below. 

Business Management 

Higher Accountancy 

Traffic Management 

Modern Salesmanship 

Railway Station Mgm’t 

Law : Degree of LL.B. 

Commercial Law 

Industrial Management 

Modern Foremanship 

Personnel Management Business English 

Banking and Finance Commercial Spanish 

Modern Business Corre- (_| Effective Speaking 






spondence Stenoty py-Stenography 
Expert Bookkeeping Telegraphy 
C. P. A. Coaching Credit and Collection 
Railway Accounting Correspondence 
EE ttc Sd Acne ceded ack bebecay daneves beans 
I iin ates calkid. bea ah acdes ee bk kbbecccens 
Address 








portation, are of necessity limited to 
the terminals along their banks, and 
their benefits cannot be extended into 
the interior unless there is reflected 
to those sections some of the savings. 
Such reflection is possible only 
through co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion of the railways and highways. 
We have virtually proved that, by 
joint rail-water rates, all the people 
who have been taxed to create navi- 
gable streams can secure, by their 
utilization, cheaper transportation. 
Further, we have proved that, by 
such utilization of our waterways, we 
have not injured the railroads, but 
have given them and us a living 
revenue.” 

But figures carry an added convic- 
tion. Through its traffic department, 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
has shown that railroads paralleling 
the Mississippi River have increased 
their tonnage during a period when 
railroad tonnage for the entire coun- 
try showed a decrease. For 1927 the 
total tonnage received in St. Louis on 
railroads paralleling the Mississippi 
River increased 9.3 per cent. over 
1926, while that shipped from St. 
Louis increased 3.9 per cent. Yet, the 
Bureau of Railway Economics re- 
ported the tonnage of all railroads 
decreased 2.9 per cent. during 1927. 
A smaller tonnage increase for: rail- 
roads paralleling the Mississippi was 
noted for 1928 over 1927. 


N the face of the Government’s 
success in this waterways ven- 
ture, the railroads, and more specifi- 
cally the large East-West bound rail- 
roads, are opposed to the Govern- 
ment’s entry into business. In this 
issue they are supported by a sizable 
per cent. of the commercial popula- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley. Even 
the Mississippi Valley Association, a 
formidable organization of water- 
ways advocates which must be cred- 
ited with much of the progress in de- 
velopment of inland waterways, joins 
forces with those who oppose Gov- 
ernment operation of the Mississippi 
barge line. But the Mississippi Valley 
Association qualifies its opinion in 
this matter. It is not yet willing for 
the barge line to pass from the hands 
of the Government, for its directors 
realize that river transportation has 
not yet grown to the point where it 
can be safely turned over to private 
operators. To quote from a section 
of its own statement of purposes, the 
Association strives for “the upbuild- 
ing of the Mississippi Warrior Serv- 
ice of the Inland Waterways Corpor- 
ation to the point where it may be 
taken over by private operators in 
the public interest.” 

Railroads, many of them at least, 
are opposed to the development of 
waterways transportation; the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association is tooth 
and toe nail in favor of it, but is 
looking to eventual private operation. 
In general, railroads contend that 
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the Mississippi Warrior Service pre- 
sents a striking contradiction of an 
accepted governmental policy; that 
the Federal Barge Line is purely and 
simply a venture by the Government 
into private business in competition 
with private capital, a policy they 
contend is never justified, except, pos- 
sibly, as a war-time necessity. 

They contend further that no ac- 
curate comparison can be made be- 
tween the relative costs of rail and 
water transportation unless due con- 
sideration is given the facts that rail- 
way service includes the cost of main- 
tenance of tracks, bridges, and ter- 
minal facilities and the payment of 
fixed charges and taxes. Practically 
none of these items, they insist, is 
included in the charges on which 
water rates to the barge line shipper 
are based, because they are assumed 
by the Government and ultimately 
become a burden upon the taxpayer. 

As opposed to the railroads, the 
Mississippi Valley Association, em- 
bracing commercial interests and 
Chambers of Commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, is striving for exten- 
sive development of America’s inland 
waterways. It points out that the 
waterways are open to the free and 
unrestricted use of all who desire to 
avail themselves of them. The Asso- 
ciation hammers home the point that 
the waterways and many of the river 
terminals belong to the people and 
concludes that, as a matter of natural 
course, they should be improved and 
maintained at public cost. All private 
river operators, the Association adds, 
pay taxes on their equipment and 
terminals, where privately owned, 
just as the railroads do. 


HE Mississippi Valley Associa- 

tion does not advocate waterways 
development in competition with the 
railroads, but rather looks to their de- 
velopment as great common carriers 
working in harmonious co-ordination 
with railroad and highway. And, it 
may be added on the word of high 
authorities, the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation is a unit in its support of 
General Lytle Brown, the engineer 
President Hoover has chosen to take 
charge of the process of inland water- 
ways development, in his capacity as 
Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army. 

And, while all this extensive de- 
velopment is in progress, the barges, 
like ol’ man river, keep right on roll- 
ing along, moving the freight of a 
rich agricultural section. 

After half a century of compara- 
tive inactivity, America’s inland 
waterways once more have been har- 
nessed and put to work; they have 
found a definite place in the nation’s 
transportation system. Before another 
decade has passed great fleets of tow- 
boats will be piercing the heart of 
the country, making virtual seaports 
of inland cities and reviving the river 
glamour of the nineteenth century. 
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“A railroad is never finished. It must be self-com- 
petitive, fighting for new life, mew business, new 
progress, new knowledge and vision.”’ 

Sir Henry W. Toornton 


CHAIRMAN AND PResIDENT, 
CanapiAn Nationa Rattways. 


Cf HE largest railway system on this 


continent is Canadian National 
Railways. It is the very nerve and 
blood and sinew of a great Dominion. 
It is never finished because it is 
always growing. It is alive with en- 
terprise and purpose, pushing for- 
ward always to new achievement, 
like the country of which it is a part. 


Its 23,000 miles of tracks extend from 
great cities of the United States to 
everywhere in Canada, join Atlantic 
to Pacific and reach to the shores of 
Hudson Bay. 


Canadian National is not only the 
largest railway in America—it serves 
every phase of travel and communi- 
cation. It operates magnificent hotels, 
vacation resorts, hunting and fishing 


DULUTH PHILADELPHIA 
430 W. Superior St. MINNEAPOLIS 1422 Chestnut St. 
618 Second Ave. So. PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK 355 Fifth Ave. 
LOS ANGELES Soe Fifth Ave. GRORTLAND, ME. 
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ts ever expanding 








Am erica’s 
RAILWAY 


camps, steamships on two oceans, a 
telegraph system, radio stations, and 
express service. It has more than 
100,000 employees. 


For five years passengers on Canadian 
National crack trains have enjoyed 
radio service. Tomorrow they may 
have telephone connection on moving 
trains with home and office: already 


- it has been accomplished. 


Tomorrow the shining steel of the 
Canadian National network will give 
new life and find new wealth across 
far country which today seems only a 
wilderness. 


Maximum of luxury and efficiency 
are the standard throughout the 
Canadian National system. Tomor- 
row these maximums will be super- 
seded by new achievements—finer, 
better, greater. 


Truly it is said—America’s largest 
railway system is ever expanding. 


NATIONAL 


SYSTEM IN 


AMERICA 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
302 Yamhill St. 689 Market St. 
ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
814 No. Broadway 1829 Fourth Avenue 

ST. PAUL WASHINGTON, D. C 
83 East Fifth Street 901-15th St., N. W. 
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T was once announced that the 
Devil was going out of) business 
and would offer all his tools for sale 
to anyone who would pay the price. 
On the night of the sale they were ail 
attractively displayed, and a bad-look- 
ing lot they were. Malice, hatred, 
envy, jealousy, sensuality and deceit, 
and all other implements of evil were 
spread out, each marked with its 
price. 

Apart from the rest lay a harm- 
less-looking and wedged-shaped tool, 
much worn and priced higher than 
any of them. 

Someone asked the Devil what it 
was. 

“That’s Discouragement,” 
reply. 

“Why have you priced it so high?” 

“Because,” replied the Devil, “‘it 
is more useful to me than any of the 
others. I can pry open and get inside 
a man’s consciousness with that, when 
I could not get near him with any of 
the others, and when once inside, I 
can use him in whatever way suits me 
best. It is much worn because I 
used it with nearly everybody, and 
very few yet know it belongs to me.”’ 

It hardly need be added that 
the Devil’s price for Discouragement 
was so high that it was never sold. 
He still owns it and is still using it !— 
Anon. 


From Harold M. Norman, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


was the 


*x* * * 


Some power that I little suspected 
in my student days took me in charge 
and carried me on from the obscure 
neighborhood of Plymouth Notch to 
the occupancy of the White House.— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

“SS a 


No man can produce great things 
who is not thoroughly sincere in deal- 
ing with himself—James Russell 
Lowell. 

From C. N. Whitehead, Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

I believe that energy and persever- 
ance can fit a man for almost any 
kind of a position. I believe any of 
us can be what we want to be, if we 
are willing to pay the price.—Theo- 
dore F. Merseles. 


Half the world’s troubles, 
political, business and per- 
sonal, result from  mis- 
understanding. Taking the 
time to sit down and talk it 
over has saved nations the 
security of their peoples; 
employers the confidence. of 
their workers. and men the 
loyalty of friends.—The 
Lamp. 





|, THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
ABUSINESS ~ 


The Ten Marks of an Educated 
Man 


He keeps his mind open on every 
question until the evidence is all in. 

He always listens ‘to the man who 
knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his day-dreams. 

He knows his strong point and 
plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits 
and how to form them. 

He knows when to think and when 
to call in the expert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, out- 
ward-looking life. 

He cultivates a love of the beauti- 
ful—Exchange. 


* * * 


Life seems to me not a state of 
being but a process of becoming. 
It is an adventure, 
a training, a test- 
ing to try the 


and educe the 
man. This makes 


it tremendously Sent in by 
Kansas City, 


interesting pro- 
vided you don’t 
expect too much 
from it. After 
all, the individual 
at his best is only a small item in 
this vast order by which God rules 
the universe. When a man realizes 
this, he begins to get wise and ready 
for work or play.—Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke. 
* * * 

Anything that has been done in 
the same way for the past five years 
needs an investigation or change.— 
Percy S. Straus, vice-president R. 
H. Macy & Co. 

From C. R. Chase, Milford, Conn. 


* * * 


The law of worthy life is funda- 
mentally the law of strife. It is only 
through labor and painful effort, by 
grim energy and resolute courage, 
that we move on to better things. 

From G. S. Pingry, Fresno, Cal. 


Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts” and 
qwe will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 


A @rxt 


soul’s strength on, K EEF thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the 
issues of life——Proverbs 4:23. 


Mo. What is live. 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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Many cotton goods manufacturers 
are debasing their product to sell at a 
price, and many retailers are buying 
on a price basis. The fallacy of this 
attitude is becoming self-evident 
through the falling off in sales and 
loss in profits. The consumer will 
not continue to buy inferior merchan- 
dise—Ephraim Freedman, of R. H. 
Macy & Co. 


*x* * * 


There are men so profoundly con- 
fident of themselves that they say 
they attach no importance to public 
opinion, which is proof that they do 
not merit its goodwill. No man 
knows it all—neither a part of the 
time nor all of the time—John 
Wanamaker. 

* * 2 


I am of the opinion that my life 
belongs to the whole community, 
and as long as I live it is my privi- 
lege to do for it 
whatsoever I can. 

I want to he 
thoroughly used 
up when I die, 
for the harder I 
work the more I 
I rejoice in 
life for its own 
sake. 

Life is no 
“brief candle” for 
me. It is a sort of splendid torch 
which I have got hold of for the mo- 
ment, and I want to make it burn as 
brightly as possible before handing 
it on to the future generations.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 

From W. H. Valentine, Waynesboro, Pa. 
* ok * 

Profits are no longer the difference 
between selling price and cost. In- 
stead they are the difference between 
new ideas and old ones ; new methods 
and out-of-date ones; new equip- 
ment and obsolete equipment.—Rav 
Hutchins. 


E. Masters, 


* *K * 


Every time one man puts a new 
idea across he finds ten men who 
thought of it before he did. But they 
only thought—The Thumb Tack. 

er = 


Some of us look to the 
Prophet Gabriel to redeem 
our future life, but it is 
Prophet Profit that will re- 
deem this life. This might 
explain to some the basic 
reason for American pros- 
perity under private ownet- 
ship as compared to the 
failures of government 
oneration and management 
of industry—B. A. Javits. 
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to a man at Christmas 
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. Just how does the Gillette Fifty 
he Box qualify as the ideal Christmas 
gift fora man? Here’s how—on these 


eight counts: 


It is practical... Man, famous for his 
practical mind, insists on useful gifts. 





It Yet he probably wouldn’t buy this for 
in, himself ... From long habit, he is used to 
he getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
xt This will be a new andrefreshing idea for him. 


| He'll be sure to use it... Blades are a 

| daily necessity in every man’s life. TheGillette 

in Fifty Box is the most convenient way to have 
them. 


It is personal... It’s all to himself, for 
10 his own intimate, bathroom use. 


h It is good looking ... Packed, as you see, 
in a metal box, velvet lined, with a spring- 
hinge cover. Blades are enclosed in brilliant 
Cellophane. 


” It is truly generous... With fifty smooth, 

double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, 
a. a man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably ever 
enjoyed before in his life. 


It will last well beyond the Christmas 
season... For months his mornings will 
be free from all thought of buying Gillette 
‘ Blades. 


It is reasonable in price ... Five dollars 
buys this édeal gift. On sale everywhere. 








| Gillette “ttl FY), fir, Ww 
: <> 


C GIVE HIM SHAVING COMFORT IN ABUNDANCE WITH 
FAMOUS FIFTY BOX OF GILLETTE BLADES 
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NF you (too) have noted the Tremen- p 
NN | 
i) dous Strides made by Big Business in \ 
| 
N 















the past few months — if you have 





remarked the Bold Solutions of Major Prob- 
lems, and admired the Efficiency of the Head 
Men in Straightening-Out, Expanding, 


, : . os 7 

Declaring, Taking-Up, Cleaning-Up, and DISTINCT GRADES of 
rare fine tobacco (from Turkey, 
from Virginia, and from Ken- 
tucky) are blended in Raleigh 
so subtly that every puff is an 
expérience in taste—and rolled 
so cleverly that every puff is 
identical in balanced blandness 
ee oiled with every other puff. That’s 
an ee wee "| © why, for brevity and music, we 
Gwonly Corn es, say it is blended “‘puff-by-puff.” 

PLAIN/Q 


R TIPPED 


Arriving-At—then you have witnessed the 
§ ; 

profound effect of the instantaneous welcome 
given a new cigarette —a cigarette which will 


make no man see clearer, think straighter, 





sleep sounder or act bolder, but a cigarette 
which tastes, to wise people, a lot better. That 


helps any conference, somehow. 
I J 






BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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A Strong Man Must Know 
His Own Weakness 


HE possible variations in hu- 

man make-up almost stagger 

the imagination. In a simple 
thing like a game of auction-bridge, 
the number of possible card combina- 
tions in the four hands is more than 
five hundred million. With many 
more than fifty-two abilities to be 
shuffled think of the infinite mosaic 
of ups and downs that are inevitable 
in executives ! 

So we find former college class- 
mates in the president’s chair with 
the General Electric and General Mo- 
tors. Gerard Swope is a_ great 
convention goer, while Alfred P. 
Sloan keeps to himself. Swope makes 
direct and incisive decisions, Sloan 
uses conferences. They are almost 
diametrical opposites in methods and 
manueuvers. Each has been short- 
changed, yet what firm would not be 
elated to have either join them? 

Disappointed in the performance 
of their subordinate executives, sev- 
eral top-control executives have 
talked over these problems with me 
during the past few months. Where 
they had thought that it might be pos- 
sible to use a rating scale or some 
secret serum to bring their executives 
up to expectations, I am afraid that 
I, too, disappointed them. 

“You must be the most religious 
president in the world,” soon beeame 
the hackneyed introduction to the ex- 
planation of their short-change prob- 
lems, otherwise you would not ex- 
pect to approach Heavenly perfection 
on this drab earth.” 

When the man, trained in manu- 
facturing per se, reaches the point 
where he has to tackle problems of 
organization and personnel, he is very 
likely to be too religious in this sense. 
His manufacturing experience has 
taught him that mechanical weak- 
nesses can be overcome readily by 
engineering ingenuity. And at first 
blush it seems logical that organiza- 
tion difficulties could be remedied by 
similar human engineering. 


UR psychological knowledge of 
human differences in skill and 
aptitude, which is now based upon 
great quantities of verified experi- 
mental work, makes it imperative for 
the consultant called in on such a 
problem to alter the expectations the 
controlling executive has, rather than 
to work some miracle upon the per- 
sonnel with which he is especially 
concerned. 
It is said, for instance, that great 
men have their moments of weakness. 
It would be more correct psychologi- 


By Donald A. Laird 


Director, Colgate Psychological 
Laboratory 


cally to say that all men, great and 
small, have their permanent areas of 
strengths and weaknesses. Armies 
cannot advance equally on all fronts. 
One sector may be fighting a victory, 
while another is taking a defeat. 
Generals are like their armies. Na- 
poleon came so near the bottom of 
his class that his parents were prob- 
ably humiliated, and Ulysses S. 
Grant was allowed to stay at West 
Point only by a miracle of tolerance 
and politics. Edison’s teachers threw 
him out of school as a hopeless case 
before he was ten. 


HEN there are the classic cases 

of Patrick Henry and Washing- 
ton Irving. One could speak but not 
write, the other was tongue-tied in 
public but produced imperishable 
literature. 

This short-change in the great 
lottery which gives humans their 
abilities is most marked in a few ex- 
ceptional cases such as the man who, 
without difficulty, remembered the 
makes and license numbers of all 
automobiles that had passed the 
boulevard in front of his lodgings on 
any day for more than a dozen years. 
A phenomenal accomplishment was 
achieved without any great effort on 
the man’s part, but when I knew 
him he was under my care in a West- 
ern mental hospital. Ten minutes 
after lunch he could not remember 
whether he had eaten or not. While 
this is a rare and extreme instance, 
it is worth carrying permanently in 
mind since it strikingly typifies this 
short-change. There are many execu- 
tives who maintain that looking at 
each of their subordinates with the 
background of this man has helped 
them greatly by stimulating the 
search for the weaknesses of their 
subordinates and to delegate and de- 
velop with this in mind, rather than 
expecting equally skilled perform- 
ance in all phases by each one. ° 

The strong executive knows the 
weaknesses of his subordinates and 
is tolerant of these failings be- 


‘cause of the knowledge that all hu- 


mans, including himself, have been 
short-changed in some respect. Col- 
umbus would have become an eccen- 
tric wharf character but for the help 
of the Queen of Spain. 

It came somewhat as a shock to the 
successful and outstandingly con- 


ceited president of a large chain of 
small-loan banks that even he prob- 
ably had numerous short-changes. 
After he had recovered from the 
shock, he took a vacation to take stock 
of himself. His strong conceit had 
previously prompted him to take 
stock only of his successes and his 
strong points. But he was intrinsi- 
cally great enough that after once 
being awakened to the facts of hu- 
man nature’s short-change, he spent 
this vacation period in taking stock 
of his weaknesses and failures. 


It was a highly profitable three 
weeks. He returned to his office de- 
termined to associate closely with him 
expensive assistants whose strengths 
would compensate for his weaknesses. 
This would have been a humiliating 
move for a thoroughly weak man to 
make. But the man great enough to 
face his own weaknesses frankly and 
unblushingly strengthened his con- 
trolling reins, and his business in- 
creased two and a half times in a 
year. 


The strong man must know his 
own weaknesses. There is really 
nothing humilating in knowing about 
one’s short-changes. As Mose said 
when questioned about the merits of 
different breeds of poultry: “It all 
depends upon the kind I’m aftah. 
The white ones is easiest to find and 
the dark ones am easiest to hide. 
Both taste good!” 


HE prevalent notion that the 
man with outstanding abilities in 
one direction is vastly weak in others 
is contrary to verified fact. Greatness 
in a few qualities is not invariably 
attained at the price of profound 
mediocrity in others. Supremely en- 
dowed men do have their ups and 
downs in abilities, but it is not usual 
for some of their aptitudes to fall to 
the lowest levels. Due to their re- 
markable performance in some lines, 
the contrast with their short-changed 
abilities may be so marked as to make 
their poorer abilities appear poorer 
than they actually are when compared 
to the range of this ability in other 
men. This encouraging fact, how- 
ever, does not lessen the importance 
for the executive who handles the 
organization to realize and act upon 
the knowledge that even these slight 
weaknesses may seriously depreciate 
an executive’s function and that sub- 
ordinates or assistants should be pro- 
vided to compensate for the partial 
vacuum. 
A small portion of mankind 
has the unfortunate negative ten- 








When 


Thomas Edison 
groped in the dark 





Now everyone can be well read 


* 1860 Edison was a newsboy on the 
trains in and out of Detroit. He 
spent every hour he could spare in the 
public library “grappling bravely with a 
certain section, and trying to read it 
through consecutively, shelf by shelf, 
regardless of subject.” 


Admirable determination! Edison was 
destined to be well read, just as he was 
destined to become the greatest inventor 
of all time. But his early desire for 
fine reading was a blind groping in the 
dark. The books in a modern public 
library would take 50 lifetimes to read! 


Just as America’s greatest inventor 
brought light into the world through the 
great medium, electricity — America’s 
greatest educator brought light to every- 
one through the medium of good read- 

.ing. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his life- 
time of study, selected the pure gold 
from the world’s literature. Into a single 
set he assembled the essentials of a 
liberal education, the books that every- 
one must know to be well read. In the 
Five-Foot Shelf are the carefully se- 
lected writings of 302 immortal authors. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Before you spend an- 
other penny for books, 
get a copy of “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” — the 
famous booklet that 
tells how to turn wasted 
minutes into growth and 
increased power. It’s 
ready and waiting for 
you. Sending for it 
does not obligate you in 
any way. 





Carlyle once said, “If time is precious, 
no book that will not improve by re- 
peated readings deserves to be read at 
all.” Time nowadays is more precious 
than ever before. We can not, like the 
young Edison, attack. the countless 
shelves of public libraries. Probably 
none of us possesses the persistency and 
patience which guided his early reading. 
We must have only the really great 
literature, the books that make us think 
straight, talk clearly and increase both 
a el to succeed and our enjoyment 
of life. 


The Harvard Classics answer these re- 
quirements to the last detail. Already 
they are read and cherished in thousands 
of cultured homes. They are constantly 
bringing keen enjoyment and deeper 
understanding into busy lives. “Read- 
ing,” as Edison himself says, “will never 
take the place of doing, but it enables 
us to travel twice as far with half the 
effort.” 


The Five-Foot Shelf is not a “rich 
man’s library.” By the famous Collier 
plan these wonderful books are brought 
within easy reach of everyone. Do not 
put off finding out more about this 
invaluable set. Mail the coupon today! 


The Famous Booklet, FREE 


RE , 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City | 


| By mail, free, send me the booklet 
Seco lB1S that tells all ebout the most famous 
library in world, Dr. Eliot’s 
Good Boots Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics). Also, please 

| advise how I may secure the books | 





by small monthly payments, 


f Mr. 
NAME 1 oa, 
ss 
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dency of looking upon only their 
failures and weaknesses. We see the 
inevitable results of this negative in- 
ward look in a few associates and 
friends who carry on with an air of 
humiliation and inferiority. But for 
every one of this type who needs to 
be directed to look upon his successes 
and strengths, we discover ten who 
need rather to know their weaknesses 
and to be great enough to call for 
assistance as the general sends re- 
serves to the sector which is on the 
verge of defeat. 

“Know yourself” said the ancient 
Greeks, and there is sound executive 
psychology in these two words. How- 
ever, it is not complete executive 
psychology. 

Marcus Aurelius changed one word 
some centuries later and made it com- 
plete psychology for the executive as 
“Be yourself.” To overcome many 
of the short-changed streaks is a 
human impossibility; many of them 
are founded upon inborn nervous and 
glandular cells. To attempt to trans- 
form the weakness into a strength in 
many of these instances would be an 
utter waste of time and a humilating 
disappointment as well as being beset 
with the possibility of actually harm- 
ing mental stability and health. The 
reserves in the form of skills in 
others should be called upon for as- 
sistance to keep the organization ad- 
vancing uniformly on all fronts. 

A frank and complete co-operation 
magnifies the strengths ; a lack of co- 
operation exaggerates the weak- 
nesses. 








Key to Happiness 


RARELY find any unhappiness 

in the lives of people. The lines 
of sorrow, sickness and meanness are 
in the faces of those whose days are 
heavy with idleness. 

Let a man get himself deeply en- 
grossed in his work, let him be pushed 
to crowd into the working day the 
many duties he has assumed, let him 
close his desk weary and tired, and 
you will have a man who sleeps 
soundly and who rises in the morn- 
ing, smiling and eager for another 
day of activity. 

The men, young and old, whose 
eyes shine and who laugh easily, are 
not found among those who have 
withdrawn from the race. The loaf- 
ers, the diletfantes, the precious souls 
who live apart from the workaday 
world, arouse no envy in my breast. 
Though they may be worth a million, 
though their houses may be palaces 
and though they may be as carefree 
as birds, I would not change places 
with them.—William Feather. 


* * * 


If Lincoln found time occasionally 
to smile, even in the midst of war, 
why should we go around with 
chronic grouches because of our 
petty inconveniences ?—Selected. 
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Forbes Time-Saving News 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 


cent. in 1928. At this time 








CTUAL reports of busi- 
A ness and industry have 
failed to offer any basis 

for the generally expressed 
fears of a business depression, 
following on the heels of the 
Stock Market Panic of 1929. 
Latest statistical reports in- 
dicate continuation of the mild 
reaction in industry which, 
however, had already begun in 
the early Autumn. There is 
nothing to show that the rate 
of that reaction has been very 
materially speeded up in re- | 
cent weeks. 
On the other hand, it is 
only fair to observe that it is 
still too early for such ten- 
dencies, resulting from _ re- 
duced purchasing power, to 
have their full effect upon 
published reports of industry, 
and so far as business senti- 
ment is concerned the stock 
market break has had a de- 
cidedly sobering effect. There | 
are still many authorities who 
claim no drastic depression 
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U. S. Cotton Estimate Increased...-. 64 


last year the average figure 
had just shown a rather de- 
cided drop from previous high 
rates of production. 

The Steel Corporation has 
reported an increase of 185,- 
000 tons in its unfilled orders 
and the first monthly advance 
since last April. The latest 
figures are about 400,000 tons 
below the 1929 peak but are 
still moderately above the cor. 
responding period of last year. 


DVANCE reports on 

motor car production for 
the month of October indicate 
total output for the United 
States at around 400,000 
units. This is a moderate de- 
cline from the 415,000 cars 
produced in the previous 
month and shows a large drop 
from the record month of 
April, this year, when 621,000 
units were turned out. De- 
spite the drastic curtailment in 
this branch, production is just 














need be anticipated, but it is 
difficult to see how -the tre- 
mendous public losses of the 
past month can fail to curtail many 
types of public buying. 


HE steel industry is holding up well. 
ation is operating at around 75 per cent. of capacity 
and independents are going at a little below 72 per cent. 
The industry as a whole is operating at a rate of around 
73 per cent., compared with the general rate of about 82 per 




















Credit Eases Further as Brokers’ Loans 
Slide in Record Drop. Savings 
Bank Deposits Decline 


HE drastic easing up of the credit 

situation which began earlier in the 
Fall has continued during the past month, 
largely under the stimulus of stock mar- 
ket deflation and added assistance from 
the Government, including the purchase of 
large blocks of Government bonds, bills 
and other securities. 


HE continued drop in the rates on 

bankers’ acceptances suggested fur- 
ther reduction in the rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. Around the 
middle of the month the New York bank 
again cut its official bank rate to 4% per 
cent., compared with the previous rate of 
5 per cent. and the high of 6 per cent. a 
month ago. It seems probable that other 
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important and _ basic 


about equal to last year at this 
time. 


HE building field has taken heart from the rapid de- 


cline in interest rates but it may be some time before 
money again begins to flow freely into real estate and 


The Corpora- 


banks may now follow New York’s lead 
in cutting the rate of 5 per cent. which 
now rules throughout all other districts 
and there is much propaganda, and not a 
little justification, for such general reduc- 
tion. The New York rate is the lowest 
seen since April of last year. 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

CR OMBODRS  ccccksusecases 5% 6% 8% 

60-90 day time............. 534 634 6% 

Commercial paper ........ 5% 6% 5% 
New York Rediscount... 4% 5 2 


HE latest report of the New York 
bank shows total‘ loans to brokers 
at $4,172,000,000, a decline of around $700,- 
000,000 in a single week. The latest 
figures disclose a total drop of around 
$2,500,000,000 in exactly four weeks, or an 
average decline of well over 600 millions 
per week for an entire month. These 
totals are now back at the lowest point 
reached in much over a full year. Finally, 
also, the latest figures show an actual de- 
cline from the corresponding figure of 
the previous year, the first time that such 
a situation has existed for many years. 
The compilation of the New York Stock 
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construction financing. 
dicate another decline of about 12 per cent. in October. 

Business failures have declined again, commodity prices 
are off further, and the credit situation shows decided 
ease, with the New York bank rate down to 4% per cent. 


Meanwhile, recent figures in- 


Exchange has been no laggard in the de- 
flationary movement, either. The latest 
statement of brokers’ loans from _ this 
source shows the total at only a little over 
six billions, a decline of nearly 2% billion 
dollars in a single month. This figure is 
also the lowest recorded since the close 
of October, last year. 


HE gold movement has been pretty 

definitely turned from one of import 
to one of export in the past month. Al- 
though October showed a moderate im- 
port balance, the tide turned late in that 
month with the first shipment of gold from 
the United States to France since July of 
1928. Exports have continued during the 
past month and it seems probable that 
November may show the first export bal- 
ance in many months. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued large but the tendency has 
been toward somewhat lower _ levels. 
Nevertheless, last year’s comparable fig- 
ures were also small and 1929 clearings 
are still around 8 billion dollars a week 
ahead of 1928. 
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Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1929 1928 
New York ..$16,483,075,000 $9,310,821,000 
eetOn’ asso % 979,906,000 8,463,000 
Philadelphia 790,826,000 628,820,000 
Cleveland . 968,814,000 741,947,000 
Richmond 375,461,000 309,336,000 
Delanth: .2.0s 333,602,000 311,934,000 
PIPGOO: 640s 2,173,573,000 1,501,379,000 
St. Louis 390,347,000 319,449,000 
Minneapolis . 273,109,000 225,883,000 
Kansas City . 429,733,000 327,625,000 
AS eee 261,763,000 216,803,000 
San Francisco 1,148,208,000 872,522,000 





Total. ...$24,608,417,000 $15,564,982,000 


HE first recession in the nation’s 

savings account in banks in the twenty 
years during which records in this field 
have been kept by the American Bankers’ 
Aassociation: is disclosed in the annual 
compilation of savings by the organiza- 
tion’s savings bank division made public 
by W. Espey Albig, deputy manager in 
charge of the division. 

The shrinkage amounts to over $195,- 
000,000 on the basis of figures for the year 
ended June 29, 1929, whereas a year ago 
the similar report announced an increase 
of over $2,300,000,000, the largest ever 
recorded. 

The number of savings depositors also 
decreased during the year covered by more 
than 500,000 accounts. The lure of the 
stock market and affiliated activities are 
cited as part of the explanation for these 
changes. 

Savings deposits in banks and trust 
companies of continental United States 
for the year closing June 29, 1929, re- 
ceded $195,305,000 from the high point 
established a year ago, according to re- 
ports received by the savings bank divi- 
sion, American Bankers’ Association. 

The volume stands at $28,217,656,000, 
with an additional $43,834,000 for Hawaii. 


This, the first recession in savings deposits 


since records of savings were kept by the 
association — twenty years — indicates a 
fundamental change in the savings situa- 
tion, irrespective of whether it is tempor- 
ary or not. 




















General Movement Continues: Lower 
with Grains in Lead. Retail 
“Luxury” Prices Reduced 


A IDED and abetted by drastic liquida- 
tion in the stock markets, general 
commodity prices have continued their de- 
clines and the losses of around the middle 
of the month were the largest and most 
rapid of the entire movement for many of 
the individual classifications. The decline 
has been fairly orderly though it has been 
also fairly rapid, and the exceptions to 
lower prices are few and far between. 
Many of the important commodities have 
touched new lows for the past year. There 
have been moderate recoveries in recent 
trading but general prices are still con- 
siderably below those of a month ago and 
not so very far from the lowest levels 
reached on the downward movement. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ... 191.179 192.204 192.945 
Bradstreet’s 12.4008 12.7030 13.0131 
Bureau of Labor 97.5 97.7 100.1 


The monthly indexes, as was to be ex- 
pected, have shown fairly decisive reces- 
sions, compared with the moderate advance 
indicated by the September reports. All 
of the important monthly figures agree on 
a considerable decline and most of them 


57 


are at the lowest levels reached in many 
months. Bradstreet’s average has been 
reduced 30 points and now stands at the 
lowest seen since 1927. 


For the seventh consecutive week the 
price index of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation has shown a decline, during 
which period there has been a loss of 
about 2% per cent. Based on the 1926-28 
average as 100 and on 473 quotations, the 
latest index of this association is around 
95. 


HE Irving Fisher weekly index has 

also continued lower and has shown 
even a longer series of declines than the 
National Fertilizer figure. Based on 1926 
prices as 100, the Fisher figure is hover- 
ing below 93. This index shows a steady 
decline since late in September and is down 
about six full points from the high levels 
of early last Summer. The latest figures 
are the lowest reported thus far in 1929 
and compare with-the highest of the year 
at 99.2 in the week ended July 2nd. 

As usual the grain markets have had to 
bear the brunt of liquidation. Sympathetic 
selling flooded over from the stock markets 
into the grain markets and there was a 
good deal of pressure throughout most of 
the month from the trade and from pro- 
fessionals, as well as through both long 
and short selling. 


5” ress prices led the decline and 
dropped not so very far above the 
lowest for the present year and set new 
low levels for the current season. De- 
clines in future options ranged anywhere 
from 5 to 12 cents per bushel and for the 
first time in many months Chicago wheat 
futures closed lower than at the corres- 
ponding date of 1928. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a month 


The factors considered are: Agriculture, 
employment, 
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Executives Who Have 
Found Themselves 


The great promise, and the safest assurance, 
of increasing success in any business lies in 
sound organization—which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes the work 


of executives who have found themselves. 


In knowing the principal and necessary func- 
tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 


Through its 


selves but an ever-growing success, 


wise and experienced counsel, and 


in the application of its tried practices in the 
building of sound organizations, Modern 
Accountancy contributes one of its most 
valuable services to modern business. Organ- 
ization is both the cause and the result of 
executives who have found themselves. 
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Corn, oats and rye suffered in propor- 
tion, with corn off from 3 to 7 cents per 
bushel and oats down about 5 cents per 
bushel. Practically all of the important 
grain secticns set new low levels for the 
current season, and although there have 
been moderate recoveries, most of the fu- 
ture options are still considerably below 
the levels prevailing about a month ago, 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December.. $1.13 $1.2434 $1.15 
Corn, December ... 85% 92 85 
Oats, December ... -43 49% 45 
Cotton, Mid-Dec. . 17.00 17.90 19.20 
Re . G.<,2:619 es 0-050'0 3 6.25 6.45 6.20 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. oka 13 18 
Sugar, Gran. ..... .0525 -0550 .0520 
Beef, Family ..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Iron, 2X Phila..... 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 35.00 35.00 33.00 
ON re 6.35 6.75 6.50 


Se eee 18.00 18.00 16.00 
a E. St. Louis.. 6.25 6.70 6.25 
i 39. 


Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. 1.30 1.30 1.21 
Ee .14 14 18 

The cotton market also felt the effects 
of wholesale liquidation in other markets 
and most of the future options in this 
department have also gone through into 
new low levels for the present season. 
The declines were fairly general but a 
little more drastic in the near months than 
in the far options. There were declines 
of well over $1 per bale on individual days 
of trading. After more recent recoveries, 
future prices still rule anywhere from $3 
to $5 below the quotations current around 
the middle of the month. 

Movements in crude and refined petrol- 
eum have been fairly small and irregular. 
Pacific Coast prices on many grades of 
crude have been advanced from 50 cents 
to $1 per barrel. On the other hand, there 
has been a tendency toward lower gasoline 
prices in the eastern half of the country. 


F  Fcdejpancontatape ne declines in purchas- 
ing power as a result of the tremend- 
out public losses in the recent stock mar- 
ket panic are resulting in a tendency to- 
ward lower retail prices of manufactured 
goods, especially in the so-called luxury 
class. In the forefront of such reductions 
are radios and automobiles. A number o. 
large concerns in both fields have an- 
nounced comparatively large reductions in 
the price of their product. The recent de- 
cline in the list price of Ford automobiles 
runs anywhere from $15 to $200 per car. 

















Net Profits Show First Decline This 
Year in Surprising Drop. Freight 
Movement Continues Large 
A S was suggested by advance reports of 

individual systems in this section last 
issue, the final net railway operating in- 
come reported by all Class I systems for 
the month of September was a rather sur- 
prising disappointment. The month showed 
the first decline from the previous year 
thus far shown in 1929, all previous 
monthly statements having displayed from 
fair to excellent advances over 1928. 
Net railway operating income for Sep- 
tember is placed at $133,900,000, a moder- 
ate drop from the $141,436,000 reported in 
the previous month of this year and a 
slight decline from the corresponding 
month of 1928 when net income amounted 
to $134,500,000. The reduction from last 
year was less than a full per cent. but 
it was deemed significant because of the 
previous advances and also because freight 
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In Keeping With the 
Sound Principles of Banking 


OR three-quarters of a century the policy of the 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company has been 

one of individual service to its customers, and of 

$ complete protection to their money. This individual 

service begins first with our Board of Directors and 

is made available to each customer through our 
Officers and Employees. 


The Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company has always 
been a leader in adding those features of service 
which will be appreciated by its customers, and in 
opening additional branches as fast as the growing 
needs of individual sections of our Greater City 
require superior banking service. 
¢ 

The Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company stands for 
safe and conservative management of its depositors’ 
funds; by this is meant that those funds will be 
invested only in the securities of, or loaned to, con- 
servative and well-established concerns, and for 
promoting legitimate business, and will not be loaned 
in speculative enterprises, even though this could 
be done at greater profit to the bank. 





CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1853 


68 Conveniently Located Branches to Serve You 



















































































































Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, Massacerreerrs 














For assistance in choosing just the right policy for your need, write 
INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 

























































































F. M. 
i Investment Securities 
George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 

GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 

San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 
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car loadings had apparently held up quite 
well during the period in question. 


: ors effect was an increase of only 
17 per cent in net operating income 
for the nine months, against a rise of 20 
per cent. for the first eight months. 
Gross for the first nine months increased 
5.1 per cent. to $4,775,112,000, compared 
with a rise of 5.6 per cent. for the first 
eight months. In the nine months operar- 
ing expenses increased 2 per cent. to $3,- 
414,375,000. Net operating income was 
$960,078,000, against $820,572,000 in the 
same period last year. 

Gross in September totaled $566,719,000, 
an increase of 1.8 per cent. from Septem- 
ber, 1928, and expenses reached $383,349,- 
000, an increase of 1.9 per cent. Net was 
$133,898,000, against $134,491,000. 


RAILWAY NET INCOME LITTLE LOWER 
(NET OPERATING iz MILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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1928 1929 
OLLOWING along the usual season- 

al trend, freight car loadings have 
been inclined downward during recent 
weeks and the tendency should continue 
normally throughout the remainder of the 
year. With the seasonal peak passed the 
week of September 28, 1929 is now firmly 
established as the high record for this 
year with its total of 1,202,111 cars loaded. 

Recent reports show weekly revenue 
loadings back down around 1,070,000 cars, 
a drop of around 40,000 cars in a single 
week. Despite.the rapid decline the week- 
ly statement is only about 25,000 cars un- 
der the same week of last year and is 
still above 1927. The latest reports show 
declines in all of the various classifications 
with the exception of coke and miscellane- 
ous commodities in less than car-load lots. 


I. C. C. Rulings 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a formal order putting into 
effect its decision of June 21 in which it 
directed railroads by Jan. 15, 1930, to dis- 
continue the practice of transporting priv- 
ate passenger cars of one carrier over the 
lines of another free of charge or at less 
than published tariff rates. 
The railroads effected include all of the 
Class I carriers affiliated with the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives. 





NOTHER important development in 

the attempt to end the eight-year dead- 
lock over the consolidation of railroads in 
the Eastern territory has developed in the 
past month. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad to issue $20,000,000 in 
promisory notes, and with the proceeds 
purchase certificates of deposits for a con- 
trolling stock interest in the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway, which has been sought 
by various trunk line interests as a vital 




















link in connection with merger plans. 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 


ee re 


[ Consolidated earnings of American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation and its subsidiaries for the year ended 
September 30, 1929, irrespective of date of acquisition: 


& Consolidated Gross Earnings, all sources. . . . $22,987,488 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes. 13,063,369 


— | 











Net Earnings before interest, depreciation 


i Esc bos belek bens boo bo 68 $ 9,924,118 
STABILITY OF EARNINGS 


The impressive gain in gross and net earnings of the Corporation reflects in part 
the prosperity of the communities served. These lie in areas exceptionally well 
diversified as to industry, character of population and geographical location, and 
show a steady growth in population, industry and prosperity. 


The care exercised by the management in the selection of new utility properties 
has been a significant factor in the stabilization of earnings of the Corporation. 
The System now serves a population estimated at over 2,100,000 in 310 com- 
munities in 22 states, offering an exceptional diversity of service and an assured 
stability of earnings. 


Year by year the number of customers served by the System of the Corporation 
has shown a steady increase. APPROXIMATELY 350,000 GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CUSTOMERS ARE NOW receiving service from this large System, which is a sub- 
stantial increase over the number of customers reported for the previous year 
and is consistent with the increase in customers served during the previous five 
years, as indicated by the following chart. 








Gas, Electric and Water Customers Served by 


Companies of 
American Commonwealths Power 











1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


CLASS A COMMON STOCK 


EARNINGS PER SHARE: The earnings on the average number of shares of Class 
A and Class B Common Stock outstanding during 
the twelve months ended September 30, 1929, before providing for depreciation, 
were equal to approximately $2.80 per share. 


DIVIDEND POLICIES: Directors of the Corporation have placed the Class A 
Common Stock on a dividend basis of 1/40th of a share 
quarterly (10% annually) for each share held, thus putting the Class A Com- 
mon Stock on a 10% stock dividend basis. Both classes of Common Stocks of 
the Corporation are traded in on the Chicago Stock Exchange and the New York 
Curb Exchange. 














For further information about the Corporation, its securities and areas 
served, inquire of your investment security dealer, or address the Secretary, 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Genuine Engraved 
Greeting Cards 














PRESTIGE is too precious to price-tag. 
You'll never find it on a bargain counter, or 
quoted on the curb. But a substantial busi- 
ness such as yours may gain prestige in a 
simple way.Send genuine engraved greet- 
ing cards and use Genuine Engraving for 
your letter-heads and business announce- 
ments. Thus you can quickly gain true 
distinction and respect for your message. 





[To be assured of Genuine Engraving 
be sure that the identifying mark shown below is 
affixed to the engraving you purchase 


ENGRAVED 
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STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 








Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 
Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 
Distributes 


the papers of your daily work. It saves time and labor, 


relieving you from shuffling and reshuffling papers many 
times every day. It provides a place for — paper, with 
each paper in its place. ‘They are needed on every desk 
from Manager to Office Boy. SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 
Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
) Letter Size 12 in: wide $5.00 
Check size and quantity desired. Pin ad to letter and 
MAIL TODAY 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. % : . 1 " : : . " 
Rates Green Art Steel 17 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 
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Air Mail Volume Again Higher, But 
Government Acts to Reduce 
Payments. Dirigibles Planned 
for Pacific 


Seance conditions have been almost 
unseasonably good in the past month 
but no great number of new records have 
been established. The nation has feted 
the four Russian flyers who completed 
their long flight from Moscow in the 
plane, “Land of the Soviets.” The trip 
consumed over two months and covered 
more than 13,000 miles. Baron von Warth- 
ausen, a young German pilot, has arrived 
in New York from Berlin after a leisurely 
voyage of close to 18,000 miles. He flies 
a tiny Klemm-Daimler monoplane. 

Air mail volume in this country has 
again resumed its upward course after a 
slight recession in September, due largely 
to smaller number of business days. Octo- 
ber volume was again over 700,000 pounds 
against 656,000 pounds for the previous 
month. Daily average ‘for October was 
nearly 23,000 pounds. November pound- 
age is said to have held up equally well. 


Lower Air Mail Rates 


HE Government is pursuing negotia- 

tions with the air-mail transport com- 
panies for reduction of carrying costs, the 
plan being to slash about $3,000,000 from 
the annual bill for such transportation. 
The Postal Department has long felt that 
rate reductions should be made, in view 
of constant deficits for the air-mail divi- 
sion. This deficit for 1929 is expected to 
reach about $6,000,000. The transport 
companies are resisting the cut but it 
seems probable that at least some reduc- 
tion must be accepted. 


New U. S. Dirigibles 


R. DORNIER is in this country to 

confer with General Motors execu- 
tives and ‘experts regarding the construc- 
tion here of huge planes similar to the 
Dornier machines built abroad and in 
which over 100 passengers recently flew 
on trial flights. 

Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., subsidiary of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., will con- 
struct two commercial airships of 6,500,000 
cubic feet helium gas capacity, for Pacific 
Zeppelin transport company. Another air- 
ship hangar, similar to one now being 
completed at Akron municipal airport, 
will be constructed there and another will 
be built in Southern California. Airship 
mooring masts will be erected in Hawaii 
and the Philippines immediately. 





Cheap Plane 


| fener German aviation circles en- 
thusiastically laud as the airplane of 
the future was demonstrated at Tempel- 
hof Field before a noted array of aviation 
experts. The Stork, as the tailless plane 
is called, has the shape of an arrow, with 
very short fuselage for the pilot’s seat, 
an eight-horsepower motor and a pusher 
propeller, and is the nearest approach to 
a “nothing-but-wing plane.” 

All the controls are arranged on the 
wings, being operated separately on either 
side, which simultaneously simplifies the 
construction and the piloting. The ab- 
sence of a tail and chariot, in addition to 
the pushing capacity of the propeller, af- 
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fords aero-dynamic advantages which are 
expressed in the astoundingly high speed 
of 125 kilometers (78 miles) an hour with 
one eight-horsepower motor only. 

The flying qualities of the new plane 
are so astounding and its stability in the 
air so remarkable that, according to its 
constructor, Alexander Lippisch, any lay- 
man will be able to fly the machine after 
a few lessons. In landings vertical rud- 
ders serve as brakes and the plane does 
not need more than a run of from 20 to 
33 feet in taking off. 


AIR TRAFFIC STILL HIGH 
(§RA‘T.REPORTS for 1929 in THOUSANDS of POUNDS) 
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A highly important factor is that the 
new plane costs less than a medium- 
priced automobile, $800. The Stork, which 
was piloted by the well-known glider pilot 
Groenhoff of the Rhoen-Rossiten Gesell- 
schaft, is expected to revolutionize air- 
plane construction and it is intended to 
develop the new type into a larger and 
speedier plane with capacity to carry big 
useful loads. 

















New Gyroscope Stabilizer to Simplify 
Blind Flying. More Powerful 
Rocket Propulsion Found 


ACTS about an automatic pilot for 
airplanes, called the Sperry gyro- 
scopic stabilizer, which will pilot trans- 
port planes straight on their course in 
level flight, were revealed by the War 
Department, following the test of a Ford 
tri-motored transport plane, piloted by 
Major A. H. Gilkeson, Chief of the 
Equipment Division of Wright Field, Day- 
ton, and equipped with the automatic pilot. 
The only adjustments required in course 
direction, it was asserted, were those 
necessitated by changes in wind direction 
during flights. The War Department said 
that nearly fifty hours in flight testing, in 
all kinds of weather, had demonstrated the 
ability of the device to fly more accurately 
than even a seasoned pilot. 


HE Sperry device centers around two 

gyroscopes, one mounted horizontally, 
the other vertically. A series of electri- 
cal contacts actuates electro-magnets, 
which in turn operate controls leading to 
the ailerons and rudder surfaces. The 
gyroscopes are driven electrically, power 
being supplied for them and the mechanical 
operation of the controls by a wind-driven 
electric generator. 


HE invention of a new explosive for 
use in propelling rocket airplanes, 
which is expected to prove a considerable 
improvement over the old powder rockets 
used in the first successful flights of the 
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Your policy for 1930 will be more 
clearly defined if you secure our 
forecast of the trend of stocks 
and bonds, general business, sales, 
commodities and labor. 


With these fundamental facts 
settled in your mind, the prob- 
lem of knowing what to do with 
your investment capital in 1930 
will not be so difficult. 


In order to increase and protect 
your capital to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency it is necessary 
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+4 Babson’s Statistical 


- Organization, Name 
5 Div. 61-1 
' Babson Park, Mass. Address 
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OUTLOOK 


for us to determine, from care- 
ful study, the probable trend 
of securities and business — 
months in advance. This study 
is based on honest unbiased 
principles —a staff of experienced 
experts—backed by 25 years’ ex- 
perience and knowledge of what 
to do at the right time. 


Consistent profits in 1930! Seek 
these along with thousands of 
other successful investors. Begin 
now by sending for our Free 


bulletin the “1930 Outlook.” 


Every Saturday evening, 8:15 to 8:30 New York Time 
— hear the Silver Anniversary Program of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, broadcast over the Columbia 
Network. An interesting informative financial period. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 
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ONLY A 
SMALL ITEM 


Yet One That May 
Cause Great 
Inconvenience ! 


Stamp pads are only a small item 
in an office but—a blurred im- 


pression—an illegible imprint— 
may mean great inconvenience 
and loss of valuable time. 


... To say nothing of the an- 
noyance of getting ink all over 
papers and clothes when you have 
to re-ink your pad. 


With a little thought, however, 
all this inconvenience may be 
avoided by specifying 


MUN-KEE 
SILENT STAMP PAD 


Its scientific construction in- 
sures perfect impressions at all 
times; its unique mode of re- 
inking means absolute cleanliness 
and convenience; and its sturdy 
construction makes it the most 
economical pad to use in the 
long run. 


TRY ONE TODAY! 


Every pad is absolutely guaran- 
teed to give satistaction. 


Sold through stationers 
and rubber stamp dealers. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you—fil in the at- 
tached coupon and mail 
it to us. 


Mun-Kee Products Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 


Send me a ‘‘Mun-Kee’’ Stamp Pad on trial. 
If not satisfactory, I will return it in good con- 
dition in ten days or pay the regular price 
of $1.50. 














| Opel machine recently at Frankfort-on- 
| Main, Germany, has been reported to the 








Department of Commerce by A. Douglas 
Cook, Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin. 


The new invention is now ready for 
use in further flight attempts. The in- 
ventor of the new explosive says it com- 
bines the use of an oxygen bearer, found 
in a by-product of the chemical industry 
and which has hitherto passed unnoticed, 
with a carbon bearer in the combustion 
chamber, and at the moment of contact 
the two liquids are raised to a combustion 
temperature. 




















World Yields Continue Below Last 
Year. U. S. Cotton Crop 
Up Slightly 


O recent estimates by the Department 

of Agriculture have been issued on 
wheat, but private estimates continue 
somewhat lower, especially in this country 
and Canada. Wheat production in 33 
countries is placed at but slightly over 
3,000,000,000 bushels, a decrease of about 
12 per cent. from the 3,427,000,000 bushels 
produced in the same countries in 1928. 
Europe appears to be in better than aver- 
age position and 22 European countries 
show a production of 1,382,000,000 bushels, 
or practically equal with last year’s out- 
put and about 10 per cent. above the pro- 
duction of the same European countries 
in 1927. 

United States Department of Agricul- 
ture shows a preliminary estimate on corn 
production which calls for a final yield 
this year of 2,621,000,000 bushels in the 
United States. This compares with a 
final yield of 2,836,000,000 bushels in 1928, 
with 2,763,000,000 bushels in 1927 and a 
five-year average production in this coun- 


| try of 2,747,000,000 bushels. 





US.COTTON CROP ESTIMATED HIGHER 
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Other estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture show flaxseed down about 
2,000,000 bushels, sugar beets up about 
1,000,000 tons and tobacco up moderately. 
Yields on corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
rice, sugar beets and many other crops 
have been increased substantially above 
earlier estimates, due to more favorable 
weather than was anticipated from a sea- 
sonal standpoint during the early Autumn 
months. 


| halt lehnsnghs of Agriculture in its 
cotton report as of November 1 gives 
the indicated crop as 15,009,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight. This compares 
with a production indicated October 1 of 
14,915,000 and with final production in 
1928 of 14,478,000 bales. Final outturn of 
cotton will depend upon whether the vari- 
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ous influences affecting the crop during 
the remainder of the season are more or 
less favorable than usual. 

Upon the 46,594,000 acres for harvest 
in 1929 (September 1 estimate) the in- 
dicated crop would approximate a yield ot 
154.1 pounds of lint cotton an acre, which 
compares with 153.2 pounds indicated Oc- 
tober 1, a final yield in 1928 of 152.9 and 
a ten-year average, 1918-27, of 155.8 
pounds. 


| Aeon of the Census reports 10,- 
889,314 running bales, counting round 
bales as halves and excluding linters, 
ginned from the crop of 1929 prior to No- 
vember 1, against ginnings to November 
1 in 1928 of 10,162,482 and in 1927 of 9,- 
920,846 bales. 

Corrected figure for ginnings this sea- 
son prior to October 18 is 9,098,416 bales, 
making ginnings for the last census period 
—October 18 to November 1—total 1,790,- 
898 bales. This compares with ginnings in 
the corresponding period in 1928 of 2,011,- 
211 and in 1927 of 1,803,221 bales. 


World Corn Crop Lower 


ORN production in 14 countries is 

now reported by the Department of 
Agriculture at 3,097,345,000 bushels, a de- 
crease of 1.1% from the amount harvested 
by the same countries last year. In Eu- 
rope corn production shows a marked in- 
crease, particularly in Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, the two principal corn-exporting 
countries of Europe. 

In 13 countries, not including the United 
States, the 1929 corn production is estim- 
ated at about 569,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 295,000,000 bushels in 1928 and 
364,000,000 in 1927. Production has not 
yet been reported for France, Italy, and 
Kenya, whose combined acreage in corn 
is estimated at 4,853,000 acres. Consider- 
able increase in the corn acreage of Ar- 


gentina for the 1929-30 crop is in prospect, 


and planting’ is taking place under favor- 
able conditions. 

Rumania’s corn crop is estimated at 
240,144,000 bushels, or more than 121% 
above the corn harvest of 1928. Corn 
production in Yugoslavia is placed at 160,- 
739,000 bushels, a record crop. Hungary 
and Bulgaria also report markedly in- 
creased production. 
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Domestic Crude Oil Output Takes Record 
Drop as California Curtails. 
Copper Output Up 


ETROLEUM—Following fairly  or- 

derly but.consistent reduction in do- 
mestic crude oil output for the past couple 
months, the most authoritative compila- 
tions have taken a nosedive and show one 
of the largest and most rapid drops on rec- 
crd. 

The latest report of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute places total crude oil 
production in the United States at an aver- 
age of 2,631,000 barrels per day. The 
figure shows a decline of over 188,000 
barrels per day from the preceding week 
and is the largest decrease in daily aver- 
age output ever recorded in this country. 
Daily production east of California was off 
only about 35,000 barrels per day and the 
decline for the entire country was due al- 
most entirely to California curtailment. 
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The curtailment program along the 
Pacific Coast is now actually showing its 
results and California production is ex- 
pected to approximate 650,000 barrels per 
day, compared with nearly 900,000 barrels 
per day a couple months ago. Other cur- EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
tailment programs are also coming into 
i effect and even further declines in the 
, weekly output are anticipated. 
B 








When you are entertaining your new wife 

“Pipecintn sotipeg sci copper production 

appears to have recovered moderately 

and perhaps to be on the increase once and your boss at a swagger dinner and 

more, there is some justification for the 

moderate speeding up of mines. Stocks of 

copper at the beginning of the past month 

totaled only 343,000 tons in North and 

South America, or a decline of about 5,000 

tons in a single month. Stocks of refined be nonchalant LIGHT A MURAD 

copper on the same continents were down Roars t Z 

about 6,000 tons to only about 88,000 tons 
as of the beginning of November. 


7 Copper Output. Gains Agai 
. nc gePE utput Gains 18D 


your ex-wife comes up to greet you... 
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d During the month of October production 
of refined copper amounted to 152,000 tons, 
compared with only 134,000 tons in the 
previous month. Average daily rate of 
production of refined copper by North and 
South American producers was 4,930 tons 
in October, compared with only 4,478 tons 
per day in September. 
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Senate Coalition Defies Leadership and 
Wrecks Higher Tariff Bill. 
Tax Cut Promised 


 } is at least possible that the honorable 


Senate will have adjourned by the time . } : ; HOTEL 
| these lines reach readers, despite current Financing Simplified SYRACUSE 


© P. Lorillard 
Co., Est. 1760 























indications to the contrary. Conditions 
which, to the casual outsider, seemed to Investment Trusts ... SYRACUSE, 
border on demoralization have existed for Finance . . . Mortgage, N. Y. 
some time past. The coalition group, com- Industrial Issues ae 
posed of Democrats and insurgent Re- are the Securities We 
| publicans, has destroyed, and perhaps with Specialise In 
justification, the higher protective rates Pp , 7 = 
proposed in the tariff revision bill, but in Having Successfully Distrib- 
doing so it has also defeated one of the | — _Through Our Sales 
: 2 sare rganization Such Issues, 
chief aims of the special Congressional | || We are Now Prepared to 
ocasiom. ; | Consider New Contracts. 
Leaders have long since abandoned the | || we are Equipped to Prepare the 
hope of passing any satisfactory tariff bill | Proper Presentation of Quality Issues. 
at the special session. The House is vir- | Successful Record Our References 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





YRACUSE, with its cen- 
tral location, is an 
ideal city for sales confer- 
ences and conventions. 
Hotel Syracuse has many 





tually adjourned and there seems little No Advances—Strictly Confidential 


reason why the Senate should go on in “La” special facilities to make 600 
its apparently hopeless wrangling. Never- : : : them successful. Rattle 
theless, motions to adjourn on November American Corporation Service Roy P. Brainard, Managing $3.00 
23 have been defeated in that body and o5 West a3rd. St. New York Director. up 


there are thus indications that its work 
will run on pretty close to renewal of the 
regular session early in the new month. 


Telephone: BRYant 9753 POWERS HOTEL 


Under 














* ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Management 
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A BOUT the most hopeful suggestion | Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
coming from the capital is that Secre- 


tary Mellon will ask an income tax re- represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


duction of around $100,000,000 at the com- | bysiness with unreliable firms. 
ing regular session. The new Federal 
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PRONE SDE IRE SALES 




























To Judge a Stock 


One must ask, not only what does 
it earn? But do those earnings 
include a correct reflection of 
property deterioration and ob- 
solescence, a correct accounting 
for property additions, deduc- 
tions, alterations, renewals and 
repairs? The facts are supplied 


by American Appraisal Service. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago 
and Principal. Cities 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








y Milwaukee 
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wishes the world a Very Merry Christmas, 
Reviving ancient customs, she greets her hol- 
iday-season visitors with cheerfully lighted 
outdoor Christmas trees. Edison Service, 
with magic tapers, illuminates these colorful 
tokens of good-will to man. Insignificant as 
the tiny electric bulbs seem in the vast 
electric service of this metropolis, they con- 
tribute, nevertheless, to the ever-increasing 
use of electricity. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chi 
: Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for1929 Year Book. Stock is listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 





A Safe, Profit-Sharing 


Investment 


based on 


the most indispensable 
public service 


Yielding 6.34 per cent 


protectedby substantial asset 
values 


tortified by steadily increasing 
earnings 


uw th higher market value: 
strongly indicated 


This describes the 6% Convertible 
Gold Debentures of National 
Water Works Corporation. 


Circular may be had on request 


Ask for MA-60 
Name 
i Address 


DETWILER &Co. 


INCORPORATED 
ts.anceng-Ene ng 4 of Public Usilit:e 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK 
Ciffices in principal Eastern cities 
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budget is placed at $3,830,000,000, a re- 
duction of $111,000,000 from last year, 
and Congressional sentiment is in favor 
of such a reduction on income taxes, to 
take effect on 1929 returns. 

















Articles Published for International 
Bank. British Conversion Loan. Ger- 
man Trade Balance Again Favorable. 


NTERNATIONAL BANK—Their two 

months and more of arduous labor com- 
ing to a successful fruition, the committee 
of experts drafting the organization for 
the Bank for International Settlements has 
issued its report in the form of articles of 
organization for the institution. The seat 
of the bank has been decided at Basel, 
Switzerland, somewhat of a compromise 
location, and its aims are generally the fol- 
lowing out of international settlements and 
plans resulting from the German war debt 
funding agreements. A resume of the ar- 
ticles of incorporation will be found on a 
later page. 


British Loan Conversion 


REAT BRITAIN—Although lower- 

ing of the rate 'to 6 per cent. once 
more by the Bank of England probably has 
nothing significant to do with the move- 
ment, gold still appears to be finding its 
way from London to Paris. British prices 
are moderately lower but foreign trade is 
expanding and the loan market has given 
signs of revival. 

Meanwhile, announcement has been made 
of one of the largest loan conversions on 
record. The Government plans to issue 
for cash a new conversion loan at 5 per 
cent., maturing from 1944 to 1964. Thie 
issue will be for about 10 billion dollars 
and the old war loan 5’s will be accepted 
in payment for the new issue. 


BRITISH EXPORTS UP AGAIN 


0 MILLIONS OF £’S 
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Sir Ronald Lindsay, now permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and Chief of the Foreign Office, 
has been appointed the new British am- 
bassador to the United States, succeeding 
Sir Esme Howard., 
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ERMANY—The reduction in the 
official rediscount rate of the Reichs- 
bank from 7% to 7 per cent. was not 
wholly unexpected, and brings the rate a 
little closer in line with rates at other im- 
portant banking centers. Berlin still deems 
possible gold imports from New York on 
such a basis. The Berlin markets are still 
irregular and generally low. Business is 
reported moderately lower but the balance 
of trade has turned favorable again. 
President Hindenburg has formally ap- 
pointed Dr. Julius Curtius to be Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to succeed Dr. Stresse- 
mann, recently deceased. 
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Miay we remind you . .. 


clr 


ei 

hat fundamental books on business will be wel- 
i ou wat 0 an comed more this Christmas than ever before by 
mately and” steadily, your family, business associates and friends. A 
ee es FORBES business book combines the graciousness 
~ as of Christmas giving with the practical common 
aaa sense of business building. A book of practical 
atest Se sien oe business guidance represents a value worth many 


have both success and 


happiness, and how you times the actual cost of the book itself. 


famous without becom- 
ing a Machine, a 
Miser, a Hermit, a 


Snob or a Brute. $2.00 We have prepared an attractive Christmas card 
which we will address and place in each book that 
you order sent as a Christmas gift. 



















By Herbert N. Casson 


It is a frank, direct 
benind the. scenes and 
pet gon bow to make We will allow special discounts to business or- 


— one of oye = 
avorites. , ganizations and individuals who want to use 
FORBES books in quantity as Christmas remem- 
brances. Write to us the quantity you will need 
By B. C. Forbes and ill i di 1 dvi : 
cepho ge we will immediately advise you of the price. 


money mirage lead you 
blindly on. Open your 
eyes now and see where 


reat. $2.80 Fill out the coupon with titles, names and addresses 
clearly printed. You can save money by receiving 
a 10% discount on $5.00 worth of books and 15% 
By Herbert N. Casson discount on over $10.00 worth. 


Its message is for the 
EFFICIENT FEW in 
all the countries of the 
world. They are the 
only ones, in fact, who 


will know what it 1 TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


about. 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ee 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. 12-1-29 


A compact book, full You may send these books to the persons indicated, enclosin our special Christ- 
of the things every mas card in each one—addressed, of course, to them. I a hanes ri ; Rae te 


= — red cover payment in full. 
pass on to his men on Please print or write plainly 
the road. $2.00 TITLES 

Uy. aieeiakawetasesneant Aden RMI wah ade ng 0 6nd aah UTES Sauases Ru aewes cans ceSs 

MAbtkbedGhmaniecuadeaka ee NR i 505 Soe sbukn hd sRbARsbakebdndksgaccieMudteuanbene 
By Donald A. Laird COPECO EEHEHE TES $ SHEESH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
One idea in this book 
cost an executive $4,679, Ri swasobeceesecapsageenaeae PAI dawihks onsen cd ensvwsesd 
= — - ~— be d0sonersaperberasodesnesee ten 
whic! save: $ rm 
Wer $55,000 @ Year §wetettteteeetteeeeeeeeeee I Sh dn oo 'enl da can cake bimacanetknaatactteledeamnciee 
thereafter. The book 
is crammed full of 
eas ce os alt SSRuae DUR RERS LAO ERE © bilan sds 05 wiypcn eh dau pih ase acZadubous Wound adwasdulsd ouskes 
able. 7 3. Please give me your best discount on ............ RRM ME hc iuwcensevansc 
EL Aisniccen nas devas ssn haha vsidbe nas os aVesd evoe ak Chabad satus beees 


By William R. Basset 
Mr. Basset has solved ee og ceo S sok cs Ccuks sakokb5udiobaGeed dah eee ncbeewakake ke 
knotty problems for im- 
portant business men. 
He can help you solve 
yours. $2.50 
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t oC ee 3 i cost 


A Kine 
BReansom 
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en 


to oe YOU in 
Banking YO ‘o y ] 2 | ee 


» ET all seven stand 

ready to advise you 
free of charge once you 
join the new book club 
for business men— 
Business Libraries In- 
corporated. + + ¥# 


q They will pick the 
most valuable business 


book published each 





HENRY BRUERE 
ist Vice-Pres.,The 
Bowery Savings 
Bank, N.Y. For- 
merly, Financial 
Advisor toMexico. 


Business Law 





Wa. H. SPENCER 4 
Dean, School of 
Commerce and 


Administration, ° 
The University of month and have it sent 
Chicago. ° 
to you postage paid. The 
Advertising 


services of the judges 


(-2 are free. + + 97 ¥# 
ae y 
4 


By qLet these seven men 
serve on your private 
advisory board and help 
you to greater success 
in business. The coupon 
below brings the pam- 
phlet THESE SEVEN 
MEN AND YOU, telling 
how these men can 
serve you. y, of y 7 





ALBERT E. HAASE 
Managing Direc- 
tor, c.-Treas., 
Assn. of National 

Advertisers. 


Investment 








Joun Moopy 
President, 





| 
Author ‘‘Masters 
of Capital.’’ 
Transportation Publishing Management | 
Pe, 
| 
e 
“ 








Wituiam Z, RIPLey 
Prof. of Political 
Economy, 

vard. Member Ba. 
of ae otnese, 
Chicago, Rock 

Island and Pacific 

lway. 


FRED’K M. FEIKER 
Managing Direc- 
tor, Associated 
Business Papers. 
Formerly, Assis- 
tant to Secy. of 
Commerce 
Hoover. 


HarLow 8. Person 
Managing Direc- 
tor, The Taylor 
Society to Pro- 
mote the Science 
of Management, 
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BUSINESS LIBRARIES INCORPORATED, 

461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

Gentlemen: | 
Please send me, without obligation, These Seven Men| 


And You, which explains your plan and its angentaise | 
to me. 


Name 





Address. 








City State win | 
ee | 
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No Reason to Sell Stocks 


Owen D. 
Electric 


Young, chairman, General 
Company, interviewed by the 


Editor of Forses, at the height of the 


mid-November stock market panic, said: 

“Those who vol- 
untarily sell stocks 
at current prices are 
extremely foolish. 

“Our banking 
position is extraor- 
dinarily _ strong. 
Our general fin- 
ancial_ conditions 
never were sounder. 
Industry, not bur- 
dened. by excessive inventories, is in ex- 
cellent shape physically and financially. 
General business has been prosperous. 

“Of course, if the frenzy in the stock 
market should be carried .much further, 
it will inevitably injure business. But 
there is no reason in the world why it 
should be carried further. It has already 
been carried nonsensically far.” 

Enjoying Best Year 

Standish Backus, president, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, in a talk with 
FORBES : 

“Our business has not shown the 
slightest diminution. The present year 
is the best we have ever enjoyed. Orders 
on hand assure us of being kept busy 
right up to the end of the year.” 


Planning Expansion Program 


H. Harnishchfeger, president, Harnisch- 
feger Corporation, Milwaukee, in an in- 
terview with ForsBEs: 

“We believe that business in this coun- 
try is on a funda- 
mentally sound basis, 
and that it will con- 
tinue to prosper. 

“Our confidence in 
the future is best 
evidenced by the 
fact that we are go- 
ing ahead rapidly 
with an expansion 
program. 

“We feel that the recent deflation in the 
stock market will be helpful to us. In- 
terest rates will be lower, and _ public 
works’ bonds can be sold on a reasonable 
basis, without the excessive discounts that 
have been common during the past year. 
As a result, needed manufacturing ex- 
pansion and public work which has been 
temporarily halted, will be started again.” 


Why Stores Merge 


S. J. Bloomingdale, of Bloomingdale 
Brothers, Inc., New York, interviewed by 
FORBES : 

“The question of top personnel has al- 
ways been a difficult one in the manage- 
ment of large businesses, and has become 
increasingly so in the last twenty years. 
With larger organizations and the conse- 
quent delegation of authority, the scientific 
viewpoint must be developed. This in it- 
self will not carry through on the in- 
tricacies of a difficult executive job, but 
must be coupled with real brain power. 

“Retail organizations, because of the na- 
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ture of their business, have always been 
more dependent on management than or- 
ganizations in almost any other industry. 
Formerly, when stores were loosely knit 
organizations success or failure was large- 
ly dependent on individual judgment. 
Now, more than ever, it is vital to con- 
sult with executives and plan from facts 
rather than from the intangible vagaries 
which crept in with individual opinion. 

“How can stores get this super-man- 
agement and yet operate at a normal over- 
head? By pooling brains. The ‘brain 
pool’ is a potent reason for department 
store mergers. The man who solves prob- 
lems for one store can do it for others. 

“In a merger of department stores, 
searchlights of concentrated intelligence 
can be focused on related problems. The 
same questions arise at the same time in 
different stores. In true scientific fashion, 
probable error can be reduced by increas- 
ing the number of cases studied. Results 
applicable to one can be applied to similar 
situations. The thinker, the planner, freed 
of petty detail, can so organize his time 
that, with slight additional effort, he can 
think for five or six stores instead of for 
one. 

“Of course, there are many other rea- 
sons why stores merge, but this phase, the 
‘brain pool’ is, to me, the most interesting 
angle.” 


Two Kinds of Mergers 
Carleton H. Palmer, president, E. R. 


Squibb & Sons, interviewed by Fores: 
“The modern trend is toward consolida- 
This takes two 


tion of business interests. 
forms. In one, the 
individual is merged 
and swallowed up, 
absorbed in the 
whole. In the other, 
the joining of busi- 
ness interests is 
brought about 
through co-operation 
between individual 
distributor and 
manufacturer. The distributor is enabled 
to maintain his identity and to broaden his 
field of activities to the limit of his capacity. 
He is an independent factor, while, at the 
same time, he profits by alliance with the 
manufacturer who, on his own part, is in 
a position to direct his best energies to 
specialization in his own chosen field. 

“This latter form of joining interests is 
in accord with our traditional policy. To 
carry out this policy, we organized the 
Squibb Plan Incorporated, under which 
more than twenty thousand retail druggists 
will be eligible to share in the profits of 
our company. One of the most important 
features of the new plan is that the profit- 
sharing basis of each individual distributor 
is dependent upon his actual purchases of 
our products rather than the amount of 
money which he can afford to invest in 
stock ownership in the Squibb Plan In- 
corporated, for under our plan the real co- 
operator in the business is not penalized in 
favor of the inactive stockholder, but en- 
joys his full profits on his actual growth 
in sales.” 
























This Christmas there is something NEW 
—Waterman’s Patrician, a fountain pen so 
fine, so beautiful, that it is really a piece of personal jewelry. 
Forty years of pen-leadership lie behind the beauty of the 
exquisite Waterman's Patrician set of matching pen and pencil 
shown below. Tawny streamers shoot through the creamy 
whiteness of its Onyx barrel. Rich gold bands if. 
What other gift so choice for only fifteen dol- 

lars? What so prized and desirable? Or so perfect | 

an addition to your own appointments? 

Then there are these four other Patrician 
beauties: Turquoise, Emerald, Nacre, and Jet. 


All with those writing qualities that can come only EMERALD 


The pen... .$10 
from Waterman's HAND-CRAFTING of the pen =‘ 7 pencil ..$5 


point, HAND-FINISHING of the precious iridium ey 
NACRE . TUR 
The pen....$10 pen-tip, and the patented Waterman's spoon-feed. The a pon: 
The pencil ..$5 


* The pencil ..$5 
These improvements have long made Waterman's 


the leader, and these features are now at your 
service in every Waterman's pen from the lowest 


priced to the Patrician. 


JET 
The pen..$10. ° = 
he pencil. $5 WA a 
The pencil.$5 | \ir 4 The pen... .$10 
? \ The pencil ..$5 
















— this industrial manager thinks of 
these six essentials of industrial piping his mind 
is clear as crystal. From experience he has learned the 
lesson of judging a product by the producer. He 
knows the futility of trying to reach a decision by 
puzzling out mechanical and structural points from 
data sheets. He recognizes the folly of forming 
opinions by listening to high powered sales talks. 


When it comes to the six products listed below, 
he closes his data files and becomes “Grinnell 


| Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial 
and commercial buildings. 


2 Pipe Fabrications. Pipe bends, welded headers 


and the Triple XXX line for super power work. 


Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately ma- 


chined and rigidly inspected. 


4 Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after 


the piping is up. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


as Cryst al 





2 :: 
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Me ORoor™ 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 











minded.” He knows Grinnell Company’s long record 
for dependable products and service. New inventions 
and improvements have convinced him of its pro- 
gressiveness. Long since he realized that its reputa- 
tion and great financial responsibility could only 
have been built on products which adhered to sound 
standards. 


He chooses these industrial piping products by the 
maker, secure in the knowledge that no product is 
ever better than the firm that produces it. 


Humidification Equipment. Complete systems 

employing the unique automatic control, Amco; 

furnished through American Moistening Company, a 
subsidiary. 


6 Automatic Sprinkler Systems. The world’s larg- 

est sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. The 
famous Quartz Bulb head is far quicker to operate than 
old fashioned solder heads. Its operating element is 
proof against corrosion and loading. 


COMPANY 
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Rail Earnings 


Lower 


Final Quarter Likely to Be 
Poorest of Year—Car Load- 
ings Below Normal 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HE financial results reported by 
the railways for September are the 


least satisfactory reported thus far 
this year. The month’s earnings were in- 
flated to the extent of about $2,000,000 by 
back mail pay actually earned in 1927 and 
1928. Nevertheless, the net operating in- 
come reported is slightly less than for 
September, 1928, and about $12,000,000 
less than for September, 1926. 

The net operating income reported in the 
first half of the year showed such a large 
increase over that for the first half of 
preceding years that it appeared certain 
that the percentage of return earned on 


Invest today 
property investment during the entire 


year 1929 would be the largest since the fe OY their tomorrow 


war. In the first half of 1926, the best ae 
year since the war, the return earned was | Good securities are among the surest and the least 


at the annual rate of 4.94 per cent. on | troublesome income-producers you can possibly 


property investment, while that reported oe . i" 
Se tee het Ele 08 OE kas ts Ce tc leave to your dependents. Their income will sup 


nual rate of 5.54 per cent. Although the plement your own personal earnings while you 
figures for this year included a large | live. When you go, their income-producing quali- 
amount of back mail pay they were quite ties will continue unimpaired. 

satisfactory. Since the middle of the year, ‘ a 
and especially in August and September, Let us help you build an investment program 
the increase in freight movement has not | which will expand as your business and income 


been maintained. The tendency in this : 1 Ci fift 
respect has been different from what it expen. Ay caine Cay oles ie ower Sy 


was in both 1926 and 1928. In the first | American cities and in important foreign centers 
nine months of 1926 the return earned | you will find experienced bond men ready to an- 


was at the annual rate of 5.22 per cent. ] li 
$ at r ++ | alyze your personal investment needs and make 
while in the first nine months of 1929 it eg 3 Pe 







“They should inherita 
dependable income’’ 





was at the annual rate of 5.29 per cent., suitable recommendations. They have contact Our current list con- 
and when the $28,000,000 of back mail pay | with investment conditions throughout the world, tains 2 a choice of 
included in the earnings for this year is | and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 oo a Phe gee 
excluded it is found that the return fed “al 6 will be =" on 
actually earned was at a lower rate than | Yrs Of tinancial experience. en 


in the first nine months of 1926. 


Decline in Loadings The National City Company 


iF OADINGS of freight this Fall are National City Bank Building, New York 


not showing a normal seasonal in- 


crease. It seems probable, therefore, that ee — Boe . 
in Siete « eas of the last quarter of Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 


the year will be relatively no better than China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
those of September. The railways will 


ess report the largest net operating) reser eer ae 
income in history for the entire year; but 


the percentage of return earned on prop- 
erty investment apparently will be at least No.52 Make Your VISIBLE 


no larger than in 1926. In other words, e 
f INDEX SYSTEMS Doubling Your Money 


the entire year probably will prove to have 
Alive !—with 


been the best since the war, excepting 
Graffco V1Z SIGNALS In the Stock Market 














1926, 
As long as freight business was showing 
a large increase the effects of the ad- 












A They tell when credit should be stopped, etree ogg “ “if te have ent = 
van j ; ; shipments made, follow-up letters sent H ssible to dou their capital in the 
/ ces in wages and increases in taxes ae ae tes ls tai ee eee ome gg Lee Bn Ranges 
that have been constantly occurring were sizes, Biles to at every type of sys- advice to buy special bargain stocks. 
nullifie i : ni n em. Endorsed by Vis- great number of these wise investors have 
d by increased freight aridity i bes d ible System Manu- been able to accomplish these amazing re- 
economies in operation. When freight facturers. At your sults in considerably less than a year. 


dealers, or write Exactly how they have been able to do 


so and why we are so successful in select- 


business ceased to show the same increase 
as in the early months of the year the GEORGE B. 


GRAFF Co ing bargain stocks which show greater than 
effects of increased wages and taxes be- 76 ; average profit is explained in detail in an 
Ave enlightening book called 


gan to become more apparent. The year’s 
experience emphasizes that it is extremely 
difficult fully to offset losses of passenger 
business and increases in wages and taxes 
by operating economies unless they are groan = Se 

accompanied by substantial increases in the SSS 
volume of freight business. . 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 
a copy of which will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Investment Research Bureau, Div. 251, 
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Mailed on Request 
Ask for F. 408 


John Muir & (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 


New York 
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Make a Plan 


Securities purchased from 
time to time without def- 
inite plan usually result in 
an unbalanced investment 
which has needless disad- 
vantages. 


One of the services which 
we are glad to render is 
that of aid in planning for 
your particular investment 
needs. Our statistical de- 
partment is ready to fur- 
nish you with information 
or advice on any invest- 
ment matter. 


Send for our helpful booklet 
“Trading Methods” 


Ask for J14 


(isHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway 


New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Near-Term Recovery Indicated but Longer Prospects 
Suggest Only Moderate Purchases in Strong Issues 


R. W. Schabacker 





above 300 


ROM a high of well 
around the middle of October, our 


average of 50 rail and industrial 
stocks declined to an extreme low point 
of 165 on Wednesday, November 13th, a 
washing away of values which amounted 
to 45 per cent. in less than a full month. 
Just as we have had the honor of going 


through the greatest bull market in 
American history, so the present gene- 
ration of stock market traders has also 
had the questionable privilege of watch- 
ing the greatest, at least the fastest, 
bear market in American history. 

The analyst is fond of turning to past 
records in his research as a basis for 
his future prophecy, but for the reasons 
just stated he has been at the disadvan- 
tage of having no precedent either for 
the long bull market or the short bear 
one. There are, however, past periods 
which bear at least a resemblance to our 


“more recent history, especially as re- 


gards the sharp declines of the past 
couple of months. 


UCH sharp declines have, in most 
previous instances, been followed by 


‘fairly rapid, but only partial, recovery, a 


period of quiet, and then quite often by 
a longer and more gradual decline in 
prices. Though there has been moder- 
ate recovery from the lowest levels, we 
have not yet really seen any of these 
three developments and the order of 
their appearance is therefore an open 
question. 

It is almost certain that we shall get 
the second factor mentioned, a period of 
quiet. It is fairly certain that we shall 
also get the first factor mentioned, the 
good recovery. It is not certain, but it 
seems at least probable, that we may get 
the third factor mentioned, a further 
slow and gradual easing off of stock 
prices at a somewhat later date. 


ERSONALLY, the writer is inclined 
to expect the period of quiet before 
we get the intermediate advance, but we 
are not dogmatic about that. As these 
lines are written, shortly after the middle 


of the month, the market has recovered 
about 30 points and looks strong. Under 
ordinary conditions we would not ex- 
pect our entire intermediate recovery to 
go more than about 20 points further 
than this. 

If the market continues strong, there- 
fore, the entire intermediate recovery 
might be over by the time these lines 
reach readers. In that case we should 
expect our period of quiet at the higher 
levels thus established. Just now we 
would prefer to see the market sell off 
in the final week of November, taking 
its period of rest just moderately below 
its current levels, and thus preparing the 
way for a more logical advance nearer 
the close of the year. 


O SUMMARIZE specifically, we do 

not anticipate that our intermediate 
recovery will go much above 230 in the 
above chart of 50 stocks. Whether that 
recovery materializes immediately or not 
until around the close of December is 
perhaps not very important, granted 
that we expect such a recovery. 

The longer-term outlook is much more 
difficult to prophesy. As we have noted 
last issue, the general trend for the first 
part of 1930 will depend largely upon 
how public purchasing power has been 
affected by the stock market panic, and 
personally, we anticipate at least a fair 
reaction after the beginning of the new 
year, if not a slow, sagging market for 
some months. 

For such reasons. we are more opti- 
mistic regarding the short-term move- 
ment than regarding the long-term 
trend. And also for that reason we still 
feel that there is no hurry about loading 
up with stocks once more. 


— all things into consideration, 
we would continue the advice given 
last issue, allowing about half of one’s 
stock market capital in good, strong 
stocks, especially of the depression proof 
companies, and holding the other half 
liquid and entirely free from the stock 
market for the time being. 
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urn Your Losses 
Into Profits 


A New Low-Cost Advisory Service 
to Meet New Market Conditions 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
Investment Counselors, recognized 
for their fearless, definite advice 
during the recent stock market 
catastrophe, now offers a new Ad- 
visory Service at a nominal fee. 


Realizing that thousands of In- 
vestors and Traders have unfor- 
tunately lost a portion of their 
former capital ... and that others 
with paper losses need assistance 
in order to recoup these losses 

. this Bureau announces the 
publication of a new weekly 
Market Letter at a cost within 
the reach of all. 


Wetsel Market Letter 


This new Advisory Letter, “Wetsel 
Market Letter,” is edited and mailed 
each week after the close of Tuesday’s 
market. In all respects it is as definite 
and concise as the well known “Market 
Action,” which is followed by thousands 
of investors and traders in all States of 
the Union. In a word, it is a “Junior” 
edition of “Market Action.” Of course, 
it is not as large, nor as complete as 
“Market Action”; nor is it a four-page 
printed bulletin. Rather, it is a short 
concise Multigraphed Market Letter, 
with every inch of space utilized to 
render definite trading advice. 


How Our Clients Were 
Advised Prior to the Break 


During the recent market crash this 
Bureau advised its clients, on repeated 
occasions, of an impending deep decline. 
For example, as early as September 2nd, 
clients were advised to accept profits in 
stocks where sensational advances had 
occurred. On September 23rd it was 
stated that “upward trend in progress 
since June appears exhausted.” On 
October 7th, after the first decline in 
prices, it was definitely stated in our 
Bulletin that we advised even “long 
term” investors to become 75% liquid 
on the next rally. The rally which fol- 
lowed carried many stocks near their 
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former highs. And... on October 21st, 
only a few days prior to the big crash, 
the headlines in our Bulletin stated that 
“general market is evenly balanced on 
last resistance . . . pronounced weak- 
ness from current levels will indicate 
downward trend.” 


Profits Available Now 


Profits will be made in the market 
this year, next year and every year. 
However, authoritative advice is now 
more essential than ever before and the 
past record of this Bureau is an assur- 
ance of your receiving accurate and 
valuable counsel. 

At slight cost, this Bureau offers the 
combined advices of all of its exper- 
ienced analysts in order to assist you 
in recovering any losses which you may 
have sustained. Although the “Wetsel 
Market Letter” is not'a complete in- 
vestors’ service, as is offered by “Mar- 
ket Action” and “Investment Outlook,” 
nevertheless it is a valuable low cost 
service for those who must now start 
all over again in a small way to build 
up their market profits. 


Definite, Concise 
Recommendations 


The Wetsel Market Letter, mailed 
Tuesday night, will contain several 
definite recommendations for the pur- 
chase and sale of leading, active se- 
curities; and stated price levels will be 
given in all instances. You will not be 
left in doubt as to the action to take. 
Likewise this “Letter” will give com- 
plete follow-up advice of previous rec- 
ommendations. 





Wetsel Weekly 
‘Market Letter 


Edited and backed by the entire resources of 
the Wetsel organization. Tear out and mail the 
Trial Subscription Blank below, and attach your 
check or a $10 bill. Accept this opportunity today 
and subscribe to a full 3 months’ service devoted 
to low-priced stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


3 Months of 
Authoritative Advice 


1 DB issues 
en $ 1 O 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


Counselors 
to Investors 


KK 
Editors of 
“Market Action ” 
and 


“Investment 
Outlook” 


* * * 


341 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc., 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


SJJ 


Please enter my subscription to your weekly market letter, ‘“Wetsel 
Market Letter,” for a period of 3 
which I enclose $10. 


months, payable in advance, for 
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(If you wish your Bulletin sent via Air Mail, please add 60¢) 
PRINT PLAINLY PLEASE! 




















The seven modern re- 
fineries of the Cities 
Service organization 
refined 13,896,184 
barrels of crude oil 
last year. 





100 Investments 
In One— 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


Cities Service Company’s in- 
terests are diversified— 


Industrially: Subsidiaries are 
engaged in the electric, gas and 
petroleum industries. 


Geographically: The organi- 
zation serves more than 4000 


communities in 35 states and 
Canada. 


Structurally: More than 100 
subsidiaries are included in the 
Cities Service group. 


Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 


Name 
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Depression Proof 
Stocks ? 





Mineet’s FINANCIAL 
SERVICE in its latest bul- 
letin has analyzed seven 
companies which, because of 
the industries they represent 
and because of their past rec- 
ords, suggest that they are 
relatively immune from busi- 
ness depression. 


The bulletin containing this 
analysis will be sent free upon 
request to any interested 
investor. 
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FINAN CIAL ‘SERVICE 


R.W. MSNEEL,DIRECTOR 


An Aristocracy of Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON,.MASS. 


Please send free bulletin FM-7-46 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
Rochester, N. Y. 


773F Garson Avenue 


N drives which occurred between the 

second big drive on the market on 

October 29th and the latest drive, 
which we believe is the last one, on 
November 13th, additional stocks made 
new lows, but a good many did not. 
Stocks which made new lows were 
those principally in or connected with 
the utility business and stocks in which 
pools had to be liquidated. 


Resistance Points 


~ The groups which on the average 
held above the lows made on October 
29th were motors and oils. The failure 
to make new lows in these groups was 
the best kind of evidence that these 
stocks had been thoroughly liquidated. 

It is our belief that the leaders in any 
group which can be bought at or near 
the lows established. and which carry 
themselves are a purchase. 


The Oil Group 


T WOULD seem advisable with this 

general preface to discuss one group 
in detail rather than skim over a long 
list of stocks, inasmuch as the field was 
pretty much covered in our last issue. 
We are therefore choosing the oil 
group. We would list as the investment 
stocks in the oil group, and those with 
the most favorable outlook: 


Standard Oil of New Jersey and its 
subsidiary, Humble Oil & Refining. 

Standard Oil of California. 

Royal Dutch and its subsidiary, Shell 
Union. 

Gulf Oil. 

The Texas Company. 


Standard Oils 


A!l three Standard companies are sell- 
ing at or about ten times earnings, Gulf 
Oil and Shell Union about eleven times, 
and the method of accounting of Royal 
Dutch is such that it is impossible to tell 
what its exact earnings are. 

The fact that oil supplies on hand are 
down to one-half month’s consumption 
should mean that a further curtailment 
in production would indicate an advance 
in the price of crude oil immediately, or 
if production is held at current levels, 
normal increase in consumption should 
mean at least gradual rise in crude 
prices. 

It is our belief that one of these two 
things is likely to happen- rather than 
another uneconomic splurge of produc- 
tion, which must pile up in storage. 


Dividend Yields 


At the moment a better than 6 per 
cent. return is obtainable in Royal 
Dutch and Shell Union, while Texas 
yields about 5% per cent. The yields on 
the remainder of the group are not suffi- 
cient to pay carrying charges, but the 
earnings in each case warrant a higher 
dividend, which will probably be paid 














any time there is a general improvement 
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STREET 
CPOINTERS 


By A. H. Godfrey 


in the oil industry. Over a long period 
of years all of these companies have 
been able to make money in hard times 
as well as in good times. 

In the more speculative oil stocks 
Prairie Oil & Gas, Pure Oil, Prairie 
Pipe Line, Sinclair and Standard of 
Nebraska, all yield better than 6 per 
cent., and in a high market for crude, 
their financial position would be likely 
to be improved to such an extent that 
they would probably enter the invest- 
ment class. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas is the largest 
mid-continent producer of crude oil and 
was formerly a part of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. It has a large 
amount of oil in storage, and in the 
event of a rise in crude, it would likely 
be the fastest performer of all. Its 
present yield in cash and extras is 6 2/3 
per cent. and in our opinion this stock 
is about the best speculation in the oil 
group. 


The Bond Group 


E think it would be helpful at this 
time to point out the high yields 
obtainable in various types of bonds, 
and make specific recommendations on 
foreign government bonds. The writer 
is particularly bullish on South Ameri- 
can states, cities and countries south of 
the line, east and west of Rio de 
Janeiro, with the exception of Paraguay. 
The economic resources in that part 
of South America are very large and 
varied, and provide the resources with 
which to pay their obligations. The type 
of inhabitant and the national spirit are 
favorable to their willingness to pay. 


Some Foreign Issues 


Specific recommendations include any 
of the Argentine 6 per cent. bonds and 

Buenos Aires 6’s of ’61, 

Chile 7’s of 742, 

Cordova 7’s of ’42, 

Montevideo 7’s of ’52, 

Paulista Ry. 7’s of °42, 
(This railroad serves the Brazilian 
coffee country.) 

Porto Allegre 8’s of ’61, 

Rio de Janeiro 8's of 746, 

Rio Grande de Sul 8’s of 746, 

Santa Fe 7’s of ’42, 

Uraguy 8s of 7°46. 

San Pau‘o City and State bonds are 
suffering from trouble in the coffee 
industry. San Paulo is a city of a mil- 
lion people and is tributary to a state 
with a great deal of the best agricul- 
tural land in the world. Industries are 
springing up fast and the population is 
increasing rapidly, and it would seem 
that the causes for the present low 
prices for San Paulo bonds are tempo- 
rary and not sufficient to result in any 
failure to meet interest or principal. The 
past record of both the city and state 
governments is excellent. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1929, 
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One Outstanding Stock! 








HE American Institute of Finance—at the stock market peaks of January, March, May 
and August, 1929—repeatedly warned its clients, in unmistakable terms of the inevi- 
table readjustment ahead. 


Following the “collapse,’’ it has recommended, for the first time in over a year, the full 
use of funds, on further marked weakness, in conservative speculation or speculative- 
investment. 


In addition, for the client with a moderate capital—to whom picking and choosing 
from a broad list of recommendations is a decided burden—the Institute has recommended 
ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE—an issue combining soundness with satisfactory 


profit prospects. 


ONLY THREE MONTHS AGO, when this stock was selling around 40, and the Insti- 
tute was bearish on it, it was widely recommended as a most profitable speculation on the 
future of one of our most rapidly growing industries. The stock is now selling below $20 
a share. 


NOW— it promises a return of 10-12% on one’s capital—and its speculative possibili- 
ties—based on the leading position of the company in a rapidly growing industry—are 
unusually substantial. 


Whether you have kept funds liquid, waiting for just such an opportunity—as have 
Institute clients who have followed advices—or whether having experienced losses and per- 
haps being “tied up,’ you are now naturally looking for low-priced, sound securities on 
which to recover lost ground, you should KNOW THIS STOCK. 


Whether you become a client of the Institute or not, we are interested in having you 
see and understand the present position of this ONE INDIVIDUAL ISSUE. 


To do so, all that is necessary is to simply sign and return the blank below—no obliga- 
tion whatsoever. 


, . Co ---------------- 
American Institute =| Sess 
of Fi nance | | Please send me FREE Bulletin FD-1. 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. l 
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Print plainly, please. No salesman will call. 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


“Including prices on old stock. 


Par 

No 702 
No 2,178 
No _ 1,150 

25 ~ 2,476 
No 600 
No 770 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 13,000 
100 400 

50 §=67,100 
No 2,045 

25 ~=2,000 
No 600 
100 2,417 
100 813 

25 ~=2,000 
No 163 
100 82,152 

25 ~=2,245 
100 = 11, 

25 2,880 
No 770 
No 711 
No 252 
No _ 5,000 
No 977 
No 1,123 
100 ~=«:1,181 
No__1,174 
No 362 
No 4,424 
No _ 1,000 
100 341 
No 8,432 
No 1,037 
No 10,396 
No _ 1,460 
No 1,761 
No 2,317 

2B. 2532 
100 550 
No 500 

10 ~=—:1,000 
No 6,555 
No 480 
100 516 

50 §=1,694 

20 9,839 
No 1,777 
100 = 1,511 
No 100 
No 730 
No 233 
No 7,211 
No 4,690 

10 43,500 
No 358 
No 2,100 
No 746 
No _ 1,038 
No _ 1,051 
100 2,490 
No 198 
100 400 
No _ 1,597 

10 =: 1,082 
100 =1,344 
100 350 
No 608 
No 1,041 

No 4, 
No 14,346 
No 924 
No — 5,500 
No 1,282 
No 9,116 
No 825 

10 5,520 
No 1,231 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 


common stock. 


(g) 





Earns 
1928 


$5.61 
11.12 
2.82 
6.86 
2.75° 
1.92 
8.24 
7.60 
12.11 
Nil 
3.32 
1.10 
1.12 
3.49 
18.09 
10.30 
7.72 
10.77? 


12.43 
2.25 
6.55 
4.54 
6.628 
8.09 
4.60" 
1.65 


3.52° 
5.13 
24.30 
2.81 
1.80 
6.79 
10.19 
2.49 
2.80 
3.58 
4.52 
4.34 
1.02" 
Nil 
4.34 
7.06 
Nilk 
Nilk 
2.548 
12.37 
7.77 
6.12 


2.37 
4.93 


0.20 
281 
3.46 


Earns, 


1929 


m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Div 

Rate 
Ai® Beguction ..5.5a0cece0 $3 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
ABS A AUGOLE o6i sci ccscs 2 
PARETIOND TCO 6 6.65.05 baie a: 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 8 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
POT, TOL ME DER. vie's.c.0:0s0:8 9 
PRREE:. WORE cecssceescs os 
Anaconda Copper ......... 7 
AMBES COPREE osc c ccs 3 
POUL OF TN, EN Ssisicscins. ave 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 


Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 
Barnegat “A” noc cscs ccsx 2 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 


Borden Company ........... > 3 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 


PAPO TEOG sc 6.4.5:0:0.060%60-0.00 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 
California Packing......... a 
Cerre Ge PSC... i. ccedeus 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil, St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Chfds Company. ..... 3552 2.40 
oe ee rs S 
SE SR ee 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
Commercial Credit......... a 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Comtinental Catt ....2<.4065 2.50 
Continental Motors ........ 0.80 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
CRMRUIE ROE ig.0 sc cisais.s:c 5 
Cine Cane SURAT on. ccuiceicc os 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
CUFESS-WEBHE ....000.s0008 60 
Davison Chemical ..)....... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PigGe ME Emme Laks ccc wesie Fa 
POUmMeatten CO... cise cases as 
PRERPOTE LERRS... ..05.66is 0:00 4 
General Asphalt ........... 4 
General Electric........... 5a 
ee Io 3 
General Motors ........... 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
RNEEMOD, By WF 5 ido taiss0.ea 4 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motor...... .. 
Great Northern, Pfd....... § 
Gulf States Steel.......... 4 


Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 
PEGE DIOP 6 ioc ccden.ccaces 2r 


Senos Central .........6. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 7) 
Int. Combustion Eng....... .. 
Int. Marwester .........0. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
Bilt OE Ws osc wees aeeie 
Kelvinator Corp. ......:... «- 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
TCMNe MONO. cciccsc cies 
Pe isi ais each 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .......... lu 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended Se 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
ptember 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; ’20-’28* 
253- 34; ’20-’28 
200- 26; ’20-’28* 
118- 39; ’27-’28 
116- 88; ’25-’28 
145- 65; ’23-’28 
293- 43; ’22-’28* 
96- 36; ’22-’28 
211-114; ’22-’28 
166- 14; ’20-’28 
120- 28; ’24-’28* 

; 1928 
27- 9; ’25-’28 
76- 37; °25-’28 
204- 94; ’23-’28 
; °22-’28 
; '23-’28* 
143- 68; ’27-’28 


126- 40; ’23-'28 
56- 10; ’22-’28 
88- 37; °23-’28 
187- 67; ’25-’28* 
; 23-28 
204- 56; ’24-’28 
56- 29; ’26-’28 
249- 65; ’25-’28* 


83- 60; ’26-’28 
119- 23; ’20-’28 
219- 54; ’22-’28 

41- 3; ’22-’28 

75- 32; ’24-’28 
141- 28; °25-’28 
181- 41; ’22-’28* 

96- 20; 20-28 
; '26-’28* 
71- 14; ’25-’28 
170- 56; ’23-’28* 
; ’20-’28 
; '22-’28 
63- 12; ’21-’28 
94- 35; ’26-’28 
108- 48; ’21-’28 
; °24-’28 
60- 11; ’20-’28 
6; ’22-’28* 


81- 23; ’20-’28 
; °22-28 
173-108 ; ’22-’28 
503-105 ; ’22-’28* 


49- 15; ’25-’28 
73- 10; ’23-’28 


184- 35; ’23-’28 
109- 8; ’20-’28 


97- 23; 20-28 
222- 79; °26-’28 
143- 61; ’25-’28* 
282- 64; ’25-’28* 
153- 60; ’25-’28 
123- 95; ’27-’28 
109- 17; ’20-’28 
140- 45; ’27-’28 
61- 9; ’25-’28 
115- 50; ’22-’28 
105- 25; ’20-’28 


74- 20; ’24-28 
140- 19; °22~28 
84- 9; ’20-’28 
149-113; ’26-'28 

2- 9: '2228 
166- 83; ’24-’28* 
80- 19: ’22-’28 
395- 66; ’20-’28* 
270- 24; ’25-'28* 
92- 22: ’20-’28* 
201- 64; ’23-’28 
91- 6; ’26-'28 
156- 14; ’20-28* 
96- 10; ’26-'28 
92- 42: '26-’28* 
145- 35; '24-28* 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


22334- 77 
35434-197 
7514- 35% 
18414- 86 
10634- 75 


6834- 30 
183%- 5% 
7034- 25 
29854-195% 
2094-161 
77%- 30 
514 -120 


1451-105 


8474- 63% 
120 - 52% 
27934-160 
44%- 16 
75%- 44% 
135 - 26 
1541-101 
7814-2734 
140 - 52 
6254- 18 
18314- 80%4 
92° - 40% 
2834- 6% 
471%- 18 
12634- 70 
12134- 71 
S¥%- 7 


7% 
691%- 21% 
226 -141% 
16934-120% 
231 - 80 


8654- 29% 
93%4- 41% 


 6954- 12% 
5474- 2334 
9434- 42% 

403° -168%% 


54 - 7% 
128%- 85% 
79 - 42 


5834- 3414 
9314- 38 
82° - 18 
15334-116 
5834- 15 
255 -109 
103%- 8 
142° - 65 


149%4- 53 
19%- 5 
10474- 4934 
7834- 5% 
5714- 28 
12234- 38% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway 


analyzed in our 


Weekly Market Letter 
Ask for F-78 





Accounts carried on 
Conservative Margin 





Morrison & Townsend 
Established 1902 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 


37 Wall Street, New York 


Uptown Office 
509 Madison Avenue 
Chicago Detroit Newport, R. L. 


Torrington, Conn. 























We have prepared 
a detailed discussion of 


Oil 
Security 
Prices and 
Earnings 


Copy on request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


60 Beaver Street 818 Gravier Street 
New York City New Orleans, La. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of 
South and Southwest. 




















Opa: H. HOWARD, president of 


the United Corporation, 


has been 


elected a director of the Chase National 


Bank. 


Edward W. Russell, formerly assistant 
vice-president, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America. 


E. Grant McMicken. well known Pacific 
Coast traffic expert, has been appointed 
vice-president of the United States Lines, 


Inc. 


Mr. McMicken will have full charge 


of both passenger and freight traffic. 


Thomas N. Perkins, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Boston & Maine 





Thomas M. Porkdas 


Railroad, and a 
member of the rep- 
arations conference 
which resulted in 
adoption of the 
Young Plan, was 
elected acting presi- 
dent of the Boston & 
Maine, following 
the, death of Presi- 
dent George Han- 
nauer. 


N. F. Brady was elected chairman and 
Joseph E. Widener president of the Exide 
Securities Company, new investment sub- 
sidiary of the Electric Storage Battery 


Company. 


John J. Hess, formerly joint manager of 
the United Oregon Corporation of Port- 
land, has been promoted to vice-president 
of the United National Corporation. 


TEPHEN L. VANDERVEER has 
been elected president of the Empire 
Bond & Mortgage Company, New York, 
succeeding B. F. Yoakum, who becomes 


chairman. 


Clarence E. Moulton has been elected 
treasurer of the National Life Insurance 
Company, with which organization he has 
been associated since 1891. 


L. Edmund Zacher has been elected 
president of the Travelers Insurance Com- 





L. Edmund Zacher 


pany, and its as- 
sociated companies; 
succeeding the late 
Louis F. Butler. 
Mr. Zacher was for- 
merly vice-president 
and treasurer. He 
has been with the 
Travelers since 
1904. 


Frank H. Ander- 
son, vice-president in 


charge of store operations of the Ameri- 
can Department Stores Corporation, has 
been elected president, succeeding L. L. 


Jay. 


Edwin Lennon, of Chicago, was elected 
president of the American Colortype Com- 
pany, succeeding G. W. Reynolds, who be- 


comes chairman. 


Charles Cook Paulding, who has been 
vice-president of public relations, was ap- 
pointed vice-president of law and public re- 


lations of the New York Central Lines. 


















Accounts Carried 
on 
Conservative 
Margin 


Weekly 
Market Letter 
on request 


PebeyEKirk 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 


























Which Stocks 
are the 


-Bargains- 
Now? 


Unusual conditions confront 
investors in the market now. 
All stocks are down — yet 
sound selection of the best 
and weeding out of poor is- 
sues, is vital? 


Buy, Hold, Sell, or 
Exchange— 
Westinghouse El.? Radio Corp? 


Remington-Rand? Pan American? 

Fox Film? U. S. Rubber? 
Anaconda? Int. Tel. & Tel.? 
Warner Bros? El. Bond & Share? 
Consol. Gas? Republic I. & S.? 


All these stocks are covered in 
our latest market analysis, also the 
general market trend. A few 
extra copies of this latest valuable 
analysis are available for distri- 
bution, free. Send for your copy, 
now, and read it with care. 


Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 
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*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 


common stock. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
1,210. $100 
1,756 30 
1,334 33 

500 36 
1,362 20 
1,169 171 

755 69 
1,158 24 

408 18 
1,858 51 

809 108 

828 119 
3,424 12 
2,730 20 
2,400 46 

600 12 
1,190 28 
3,881 a1 

310 174 
5,430 19 
4,637. 149 

338 204 
1,571 118 
1,402 209 
5,012 25 
2,480 177 
2,850 24 

15,020 5 
2,360 65 
2,214 35 
11,233 94 

450 153 
2,388 44 

197 6 

376 74 
5,021 25 
3,369 126 
6,590 3 
1,400 86 
1,333 4 
2,000 16 

831 128 

655 137 

164 176 

370 =114 
4,284 36 
5,494 53 

100 197 
3,724 158 
1,230 188 

12°533 4 
1,421 48 
12,594 45 
24,520 42 
17,364 31 
1,200 23 
1,894 53 
8,450 40 
2,540 9 
2,402 30 
3,267 12 

676 32 
3,792 41 
2,223 187 
1,595 9 
2,500 79 

600 53 

320 70 

397 24 

733 56 
1,538 80 
7,116 205 

666 156 
2,400 Nil 

998 193 
3,172 17 
2,290 75 

800 51 
2,527 19 
9,750 15 


Earns 
1928 


$5.48 
6.82 


Nil 
4.86 
3.04 
8.78 
0.574 
4.25 

11.01 


1.90 
3.63 


Earns, 1929 
m=months 
$2.36, 6 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 

(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) 
(r) 10% in common stock. 





Tehion Valley .iiscsiscccs 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
MES bo ios 3016860 2 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
luorifiard Tobacco ....3.... .. 
Louisville & Nashville...... 7 
INORCR ST EMORG Ss ok o-saisiaws 6 
pS A Sere 2u 
Mages Copper ........... 5 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacific .......600. os 
Montgomery Ward ........ 3 
Wash BOIS i.06000s000008 6 
National Biscuit ........... 6 
Nat. Bellas Hess.... ...... lt 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 

Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50t 
ME MEIN 65, Da diciniercwieeiercier 

Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 


WNW. ¥., Chic, & St. bows... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 5 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors .......... 
Pan American Pet. “B’.... .. 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky.. 3 
Pennsylvania R. R 
Pere Marquette 
Phillips Petroleum......... 2a 
Pierce-Arrow “A 

Pressed Steel Car 


eee ewer esee 


Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 

Radio Corporation ....i.s0. .. 
OS See ae 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 
BOO NEGUOLS .cc.:0:s0:5:5 0100100 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern.... .. 
Seanoard Air Line...cicece os 
Sears Roebuck .......)cc0 Zs 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway.......... 8 


Standard Brands .......... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric.... 3.50a 
Standard Oil of California. 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50V 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 5t 
"Lezas Corporation’ séaicssss 3 
Texas Gulf Sulpnur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 


Topacco Products.c.3...6.. 2 


Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 5 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
Union Pacific ............ 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Fruit 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 6 
is er CONNIE foc. clea cdacion, is 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 5 
U. S. Rubber : 


eereeeeeeeseeee oe 


Me, ee ARMA Sco a erecre jain Gk Oe 7 
Wabash Railway .......... .. 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 


Western Union ........... 

Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 
White Motors ............ 2 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W 


(b) Year ended Janua 31. 


ear ended Sep 


(c) Year ended February 2. 
tember 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices %G 
127- 40; ’22-’28 102%- 65 68 5.1 
128- 49; ’24-’28  106%4- 80 87 5.8 
77- 14; ’23-’28 841%4- 32 46 43 
178- 35; ’24-’28*  883%- 39% 49 5.2 

47- 24; ’24-’28 31%4- 144% 17 : 
160- 84; ’23-’28  1543%-110 130 5.4 
242- 25; 20-28 11434- 55% v1 8.5 
382- 54; ’22-’28* 2551-110 137 6.6 
75- 26; ’22-’28 8214- 35 46 103 
62- 22; ’20-’28 39%- 22% af 18 
58- 7; ’22-’28 6534- 27% 35 a 
76- 8; ’22-’28  101%- 46 62 Sy 
400- 56; ’26-’28* 1567%- 49%4 57 aa 
112- 52; 26-28  118%- 40 50 120 
195- 38; ’23-’28 23634-140 163 3g 
250- 18; ’23-’28* 71 - 10 16 = 10.2 
105- 37; ’26-’28  14834- 59 71 42 
134- 30; ’24-’28*  86%4- 36 49 7.0 
203- 63; ’20-’28* 210 -129%4 139 3.6 
47- 17; ’26-’28 7134- 23 32 3:1 
165- 17; ’22-’28  256%4-160 171 4.6 
241- 67; ’23-'28  1923%-110 128 4.7 
83- 14; ’24-28  132%4- 80% 105 48 
202- 89; ’21-28 290 -191 218 48 
97- 22; ’24-’28  18634- 66% 83 = 10.0 
118- 50; ’22-'28 118%- 75% 87 5.8 
137- 31; ’23-’28*  9834- 42 51 40 
163- 10; ’22-28*  32%4- 13 16 5.4 
96- 38; ’22-’28 69%4- 40% 60 Me 
154- 40; ’20-’28*  751%4- 35 49 6.0 
77- 33; ’22-28 110 - 72% 83 48 
154- 36; ’23-’28 260 -140 160 3.8 
70- 16; ’20-’28 47 - 24% 31 6.1 
48- 6; ’23-28*  37%- 18 19 me 
114- 18; ’20-’28* 253%- 6% 8 ay 
84- 31; ’26-28  13734- 54 69 4.1 
200- 74; ’21-’28*  9914- 73 80 5.0 
420- 26; ’24-’28* 11434- 26 32 Se 
124- 52; ’22-28  14734-101% 114 3.6 
47- 20; ’27-’28 5734- 20% 30 oe 
35- 12; °22-"28 31%- 10% 11 140 
95- 40; ’22-28  14614- 62%4 re | 5.2 
122- 19; ’24-’28  13334-101 108 7.6 
124- 20; ’22-'28 11534- 50 64 - 
54- 2; °22-’28 2134- 11 12 ie 
198- 51; ’27-28 181 - 80 _ 93 6.6 
46- 15; ’22-’28 45 -21 25 8.0 
144- 32; ’20-’28 125 - 21 26 ~ 
131- 78; ’22-28 15734-105 120 5.0 
165- 17; ’22-’28  162%-109 iz 6.3 
89- 33; ’26-’28 4434- 20 28 4.6 
85- 31; ’24’28  24334- 73% 90 3.8 
80- 51; ’26-’28 81%- 51% 62 4.1 
60- 31; ’22-’28 83 - 48 61 3.3 
47- 30; ’24-’28 48%- 3134 35 4.7 
126- 21; ’20-’28 77 ~- 30 39 ~—s «16.0 
88- 30; ’24-’28 98 - 38% 43 15.6 
75- 45; ’26-’28 71%- 50 54 5.8 
83- 39; ’26-’28 851%4- 4214 54 ad 
154- 29; ’22-’28* 13934- 5814 77 3.9 
118- 46; ’22-’28* 22%- 1 5 ai 
94- 76; ’23-’28* 18134- 82 104 48 
59- 35; ’24-’28 57 -42% 45 44 
225-126; ’24-’28 2975%-200 218 4.7 
Listed 1929 162 - 31 43 a 
150- 98; ’26-'28  15814- 99 104 4.9 
300- 16; ’22-’28* .557%- 12 19 10.1 
138- 37; ’22-’28  2435¢- 95 120 5.6 
51- 14; '27-’28 35%- 5 12 oe 
94- 48; ’25-’28 11914- 50% 61 8.2 
97- 22; ’22-’28 5 .- 15 26 ¥ 
176- 70; 20-28 26134-150 164 4.2 
96- 6; ’22-’28 813%%- 41 43 os 
138- 7; ’24-28*  6414- 30 40 10.0 
201- 89; ’22-’28 2721%4-155 183 4.3 
57- 40; ’27-28 6734- 36% 43 4.4 
144- 49; ’22-’28 2925-100 123 30 
105- 30; ’22-’28 53%4- 27% 32 6.0 
35- 5; ’22-’28 35 - 5% 11 104 
226- 72; '24-'28* 1037%- 52% 68 3.7 
(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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(u) Plus 5% in 
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The attractiveness of 
a security is de- 
termined by a com- 
parison of assets, 
earning power and 
prospects in relation 
to current market 
price. 


The services of a 
complete Statistical 
Department are 
available without 
charge. 


ormandie 
National 

3 Securities 
JSorporation 


APITAL $5,000,000 

























Security 
Record 


Aconvenient pocket size register 
for your security holdings will 
facilitate frequent reference—an 
important factor in the constant- 
ly changing markets. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our “Stock and Bond 
Register” designed to meet this 
particular need. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Columbus, Toledo, 
Akron, Louisville, Kansas City, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 
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Cotton Values 


at Bottom 


Stock Market Collapse and 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying by 
Spinners Responsible 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE unsettled conditions which pre- 

vailed in the stock market during 

the latter part of October and first 
half of November spread to the cotton 
market and precipitated on it a large vol- 
ume of selling and liquidating orders at a 
time when the future market was having 
a hard time to digest and absorb the 
hedging. 

Spinners appear to have adopted a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy early in the season 
and the usual buying of futures against 
forward sales of cotton to spinners was 
reduced to unusually sma!! proportions this 
season. As a result of this buying policy 
the spot merchant who bought the cotton 
of the farmer had no immediate outlet for 
his cotton except through the future 
market. 

Farmers, as always, have sold their cot- 
ton as fast as picked and ginned regard- 
less of steadily declining prices. Efforts 
of the Farm Board to check the selling 
through offers of loans to the co-opera- 
tives at 16 cents a pound had no visible 
effect because the board waited too long. 
The statement from the Farm Board to 
the effect that the price of cotton was too 
low, in view of the reduced supply and 
large consumption requirements of the 
world, had only a momentary effect on 
the market. 


Lowest Prices of Year 


@ tnene pressure of farmers to sell 
their cotton and equally steady pres- 
sure from hedge sales proved too much 
for the future market to absorb, after 
confidence became unsettled by the debacle 
in stocks, and values sold down to the 
lowest of the season and to the lowest 
touched in more than a year. 

Favorable weather for picking the crop 
during October and first week of Novem- 
ber enabled farmers to pick an unusually 
large percent. of their crop as is evidenced 
by the increased ginnings to November 
first and heavy into-sight movement. Both 
were about a million bales ahead of the 
previous season. This heavy movement 
accounts in part for the inereased hedging 
but not altogether as explained above. 
Had there been the usual forward buying 
by spinners the hedge sales might not have 
proven such a burden. 

Figures gathered by the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange show that the movement 
into-sight began to lessen around the 
middle of October. It has decreased 
steadily since then. Under ordinary con- 
ditions cotton prices begin to advance as 
soon as the peak of the movement into- 
sight has been passed as this has always 
been accompanied by a decrease in hedg- 
ing and increase in trade buying. 

This November is the first November in 
thirteen years, with the exception of 1926, 
when such an upward movement failed to 
occur. In 1926, when the crop was prac- 
tically 18,000,000 bales, the movement did 
not abate perceptibly until the end of 
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Investment Counselors 
o for over a Quarter Century \ 





The End of 
The Break? 


Have stocks touched 
bottom? 


The continuance of the 
declineinstock prices long 
afterthemajorityofpeople 
were certain that it had 
ended has raised further 
questionsaboutthefuture. 


What policy is best now? 


Is this a time when pur- 
chases should be made 
with confidence? Or, is it 
best to keep funds liquid? 
What about the securities 
you own? 


These questions must be 
answered, and answered 
correctly. Investmentnow 
is far too important to 
neglect securing the best 
advice. 


If your investment capital 
has been impaired the need 
for sound counsel is just so 
much greater. The Brookmire 
extensive research and ad- 
visory staffs are prepared to 
co-operate thoroughly with 
individuals in building up 
safe, productive programs. 


Bulletin on the market 


We will send you our latest 
report on present conditions, 
plus a description of 
Brookmire Service upon 
receipt of the coupon. 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin S-321 
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United States Steel Corporation 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-131 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 
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New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Hartford 
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PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 


He is Telling Vou in 
a triendly Way that 


‘Ink that Fades has 
No Business in Business” 


Jour Records Are Safe with Sanfords 
The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Vears 
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November. The low price that season was 
made December 14. After that the mar- 
ket worked higher gradually and eventualiy 
climbed over seven cents a pound from the 
low for spots. 


Large Hedge Interest 


I T is estimated by well posted spot people 
that large spot houses own approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 bales of unsold cotton 
which has been hedged in the future mar- 
kets of New York, New Orleans and 
Liverpool. In addition there is believed 
to be another 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
hedged in these future markets represented 
by holdings of the smaller spot houses and 
cotton sold to spinners on “Call.” The 
latter item is believed to total around 
1,500,000 bales. This is probably the larg- 
est hedge interest outstanding at any one 
time except in 1926 and probably ap- 
proaches the hedge interest outstanding in 
that year. 

These hedges will have to be bought 
in sooner or later as the cotton moves 
to spinners for consumption. The buy- 
ing in of these hedges indicates tremen- 
dous latent buying power which is apt to 
come on the market when there will be 
little incentive for the speculator to sell 
short. If the crop turns out to be 15,009,- 
000 baies of 500 pounds as predicted by 
the government on November 8, it indi- 
cates approximately 14,800,000 running 
bales. This estimate of running bales 
when added to the carry-over of old cot- 
ton from the previous crop indicate a sup- 
ply of 19,100,000 running bales. This 
compares with 19,500,000 available last year 
and a five-year average of 19,430,000. 

The average price for a supply of 
19,430,000 bales which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past five years is 19.15 based on 
middling quotations at New Orleans. The 
price of middling at New Orleans as this 
was written was 17.10. 


Cotton Looks Cheap 


The hand-to-mouth buying policy of 
spinners seems to me to have interrupted 
the ordinary workings of the law of sup- 
ply and demand this season and to be 
largely responsible for the low prices pre- 
vailing for this crop. Spinners may con- 
tinue this buying policy indefinitely but 
even if they do they will have to take be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 11,500,000 bales dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 

These prospective takings mean the buy- 
ing in of many million bales of hedges and 
a higher price for cotton eventually if the 
law of supply and demand functions 
normally. 

I personally believe that cotton is on 
the bargain table and that it offers greater 
opportunities for profit than any other 
commodity or stocks. 





Exports in Good Advance 

XPORTS of merchandise from the 

United States during October 
amounted to $530,000,000, an increase of 
$98,000,000 over the previous month. With 
the exception of October and November, 
1928, when exports totaled $550,014,000 
and $544,91,000, respectively, October ex- 
ports exceeded those of any previous month 
since January, 1921, when the total was 
$654,300,000. 

In making public the figures the Depart- 
ment of Commerce also announces that 
imports of merchandise during October 
amounted to $392,000,000, an increase of 
$39,000,000 compared with the previous 
month and a gain over all months since 
last May. 
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Europe Looks 
at America 


Growing Concern About Stock 
Market Collapse —“United 
States of Europe” Plan 
Under Fire 


By John Carter 


[ie most interesting aspect of cur- 
rent European opinion regarding 
American business is, of course, its 

reaction to the stock market collapse here. 

While no considered judgment on the spec- 

tacular declines in security values has yet 

reached this country, the cabled summaries 
which have appeared. in our newspapers in- 
dicate that Europeans are suddenly realiz- 
ing that the maintenance of American 
prosperity is vital to their own. The first 
selling wave left English, French and 

German financial experts in a comfortable 

“T told you so” mood which included a 

certain genial sympathy with the little fel- 

lows who were sold out. The second crash, 
however, had such adverse effects in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin—affecting not only 

American but all securities—as to lead to 

expressions of hope that the worst was now 

over. 
United Europe 


In the meantime, the outstanding trend 
in European business thought is the deluge 
of cold water which the British and Italian 
have been throwing on the Briand scheme 
for a United States of Europe. At first, 
the proposal was “accepted in principle,” 
as the diplomats say, only to be criticized 
in detail. Now, with French parliamentary 
politics upsetting Briand’s position, the full 
force of the opposition to the Briand idea 
has come to light. From Rome, the Jm- 
pero brands the economic union scheme as 
a “mere democratic mask” for “ill-con- 
cealed imperialisms” which seek to retain 
“a monopoly of their ill-gotten prey,” 
while the Tevere sarcastically comments 
that United Europe “is a unit which, if 
political, is difficult to obtain; if economic 
—well, we know to whose benefit it would 
be.” 


The British Viewpoint 


I T is, of course, British opinion which 
is most significant—for the scheme wil! 
depend largely upon British support. To 
the Manchester Guardian W eekly—Liberat 
in politics and Free Trade in economics— 
“there is something at once comic and 
pathetic about the universal agreement 
that . . . tariffs are nonsense.” The 
London Statist, which is generally anti- 
American in tone, observes that “a satis- 
factory solution can only be reached by 
breaking down the tariff barriers that sur- 
round the United States, and it will be 
more feasible to achieve this if Europe 
acts as one fiscal unit and presents a 
united front to the American pressure.” 
The Statist’s more responsible colleague, 
The Enonomist of the same date, rejoins 
that although “M. Briand has succeeded 
in putting his United States of Europe 
idea on the map .. . it is a misfortune 
that a description so convenient and so 
arresting as ‘United States of Europe’ 
should have been applied to his plan, for 
it diverts attention from the true possibili- 
ties of his scheme, and at the same time 
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Lhe S1zkE of a Town 





— figures have lost 
their significance as a measurement of 
the importance of communities. Today, 
towns are valued not so much by the 
number of inhabitants they house, ‘but 
rather by the productive power of the 
community as a whole. The productivity 
of a community is largely determined by 
the available power supply. 

On this basis, the 4,000 communities 
served by the Middle West Utilities Sys- 
tem may compete favorably with the large 
metropolitan centers, for these communi- 
ties today are equipped with improved 
transportation facilities and an ample and 
economical electric power supply. 

Interconnection of the electric gener- 
ating and transmitting equipment of this 
company provides a broad, ample supply 
of power for industrial, commercial and 
domestic use. On the firm base of this 
power supply the future growth and de- 
velopment of these communities is based. 


The strategic position of the small town 
in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, 
“America’s New Frontier,” 
which the Middle West Utilities Company 
(72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 





MIDDLE WEsT 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Insurance Company 


Growth 


NSURANCE companies increase their assets by three 
distinct methods. This is one of the reasons why their 
securities are among the finest investments. Among the com- 
panies in which Insuranshares of Delaware invests its funds 
all three of these factors are operative to the highest degree. 


In the first place, the companies make a small profit on their 
underwriting operations. In well managed companies this 
profit is added, year by year, to assets and is not distributed. 


Secondly, insurance companies are required by law to main- 
tain large reserves and surpluses. The income from the in- 
vestment of these funds is, in older companies, always more 
than sufficient to meet dividend requirements and a portion 
remains to be added to the assets. 


Thirdly , the investments of insurance companies are made with 
a view to enhancement in value as well as to yield and from 
this source alone large gains are frequent in those companies 
maintaining shrewd investment staffs. These gains are not 
distributed as regular dividends but are added to assets also. 


So the companies grow and grow, earning more and more 
each year as their assets increase. Only those showing the 
highest rates of growth are represented in the portfolio of 
Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware. 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 
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suggests quite falsely a certain rivalry with 
the United States of América.” However 
the Spectator asserts that “M. Briand’s 
idea of a United States of Europe is aq. 
mirable in its implication of considering 
one another’s needs, but there is endless 
mischief in the notion of Europe as an 
economic unit enjoying Free Trade for 
itself but set about by a ring-fence of 
tariffs which would bring it into habitual 
conflict with the rest of the world.” 


Large vs. Small States 


It remained for subsequent weeks to 
bring out the essential disadvantages of 
the Briand idea. For example, The Irish 
Statesman makes the following observa- 
tions : 


“Let us assume that there was free 
trade between European States. It is 
probable that Great Britain, Germany, 
France and the highly industrialized coun- 
tries must benefit-by freer access to 
markets hitherto highly protected. They 
would certainly increase their trade, and 
that is why so many prominent econom- 
ists in those countries are sympathetic 
to the idea of the States of Europe 
economically federated. But to what ex- 
tent would the more backward States 
benefit? Would their industries, such as 
they are, be able to hold their own 
against the mass production of the great 
industrial States? . . . While the United 
States collectively form the richest com- 
munity in the world, there are a good 
many rather poor States in the Union.” 


And finally, Fairplay, the journal de- 
voted to the interests of British shipping 
companies, in its October 3 issue remarks 
bluntly that “the real object of its (Euro- 
pean Union’s) progenitors is a desire to 
counter the American menace.” 


Set-Back to British Union 


N the meantime, the attempt to organize 

a 100 per cent. British Economic Union 
is meeting with embarrassment due to the 
too great success of the Abernon Trade 
Mission to the Argentine. Where the 
Daily Telegraph headlines as “A British 
Victory” the contract for rolling-stock re- 
quired for the new Buenos Ayres subways 
the Statist feels impelled to offer a rather 
lame explanation as to why the British 
Government bargained to buy its wheat 
from the Argentine rather than from the 
Dominions. The D’Abernon contracts are 
likely to come home to roost next year 
when the British Imperial Conference 
meets to discuss empire economics. To re- 
turn to the Statist, Dominion opinion is 
not likely to be soothed by the vague dis- 

missal of their ability to supply the wheat 
needed for the British Army and Navy: 

- if Australia had been willing 

to adopt a different policy she might have 
been able to contribute far more to the 
common stock of consumeable commodi- 
ties than she has ever done. . . . India 
is hampered by customs, and even by re- 
ligious beliefs, which materially affect 
her efforts at economic development. 
The result of the recent harvest has 
shown that, enterprising as Canada is, 
climatic conditions militate against her 
being regarded as a certain source of 
food supply.” 

This will be news to Canada. The im- 
pression is growing that, while the D’Aber- 
non Mission was in itself a marked suc- 
cess, its motivation and contracts negoti- 
ated on a basis of political favoritism are 
likely to embarrass future efforts to secure 
British economic federation. 
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Oil Leaders 
to Meet 


Chicago Get-Together to Tackle 
Problems Besetting 
Industry 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


RYSTALLIZATION of construc- 
CO tive thought, looking toward stabili- 

zation of the oil industry in 1930, 
may emerge from the American Petroleum 
Institute meeting at Chicago, early in De- 
cember. 

The various domestic regions where ac- 
tual or potential over-production of crude 
exists have made real progress in the last 
thirty days toward bringing withdrawals of 
oil from underground reserves into some- 
thing like a balance with raw material de- 
mand. 

An unexampled price cut affecting inten- 
sively developed light oil fields of Cali- 
fornia accomplished early in November a 
thing that the State’s new gas control law 
had failed to do and brought recalcitrant 
operators into a voluntary prorating pro- 
gram. 

Texas and Oklahoma-Kansas prorating 
measures, already in effect, were augmented 
by the curtailment of prospective develop- 
ment in new fields, where active drilling 
could materially increase production by 
the simple process of speeding operations. 

As the situation now stands in domestic 
oil territory of the United States, no op- 
erator can plead that there is a lack of po- 
tential crude supply in any producing 
region. 


International Aspect 


ITH that situation more clearly 

recognized than at any time in the 
history of the industry, the Institute meet- 
ing at Chicago will provide a medium for 
informal interchange of views and permit 
a fuller realization of problems confront- 
ing the business generally. 

An international aspect will be added to 
the meeting by the appearance on the pro- 
gram of Sir Henri Deterding, head of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell combine, which in the 
world-wide industry ranks with the so- 
called Standard Oil group fo this country 
in its influence. Sir Henri is recognized as 
long associated with programs looking 
toward world stabilization of crude oil pro- 
duction, refining and marketing, a subject 
on which Standard Oil units have been 
actively engaged for months. 

The fact that American domestic produc- 
tion will reach a peak of oil history for 
the past in 1929, plus overall stock accumu- 
lations exceeding 80,000,000 barrels for the 
year, brings the industry to the time of 
its most plenteous supplies since the drill- 
ing of the Drake well in 1859. 

The partial success of new prorating 
measures inaugurated in the third quarter 
of the present year has tended to slow the 
rate of accretions to storage stocks of 
crude petroleum and its products. Last 
Bureau of Mines reports issued from 
Washington, however, showed such ac- 
cumulations to be about 5,000,000 barrels 
monthly, in the face of hitherto unex- 
ampled storage levels approximating 685,- 
000,000 barrels, and continued excess with- 
drawals of raw material from below 
ground. 














MIDLAND: 
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COMPANY 





Subsidiaries of Midland United Company (formerly 
Midland Utilities Investment Company) serve 662 
communities in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan (esti- 
mated population 1,515,941). Included is the great 
industrial region of northwestern Indiana, adjacent 
to Chicago. 


Both gas and electric service are supplied to Fort 
Wayne, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting, Wabash, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Valparaiso, Michigan City, New 
Albany, Jeffersonville, Bedford, Bloomington, Goshen, 
Huntington, Newcastle and Shelbyville, Ind. 


Electric service is furnished in Vincennes, Clinton, 
Columbus, Connersville and Princeton, Ind. Gas 
service is furnished in South Bend, Mishawaka, Elk- 
hart, Peru, Logansport and Frankfort, Ind., and 
Lima, Ohio. Three important interurban electric 
railroad systems are operated. 


Common stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will 
welcome book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the 
successful operation or probable development of any major 
division of business enterprise from production to consump- 
tion. Subject matter must be of practical value to execu- 
tive readers. 


Address correspondence: 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Good Stocks to Put in 
Christmas Stockings 


Early Shoppers Display Revived Interest in Yields and Intrinsic Values as Dealers Mark 
Down Prices for Holiday Buyers—Depression-Proof Securities Favored by 
Cautious, with Emphasis on Shares of Food Companies—Many Old 


OR the first time in a good many 
years Wall Street has placed on 
display an unusually attractive ar- 
ray of securities for Christmas stock- 
ings. Dealers’ shelves have been filled 
to overflowing—perhaps not in antici- 
pation, but at least in hope, of a rush 
of holiday buying. Whether or not price 
tags on the wares will prove satisfactory 
isa matter of opinion, but certainly great 
reductions have been put into effect. 
In the wide variety of offerings one 
finds not only the latest creations, with 
fancy frills, such as stock purchase and 
conversion privileges, warrants, etc., but 
also old fashioned securities that had 
been considered out of date. Such things 
as yields, regarded only a few months 
ago as unworthy of consideration, are 
reported much in demand. Early shop- 
pers have been heard asking for “in- 
trinsic values,” usually neglected in the 
Summer buying season. 


Without attempting to examine the 
many reasons advanced for the cause 
of the stock market’s collapse or to 
hazard a guess on the future course of 
prices, we need only glance over the 
list of securities to see how much yields 
have been raised. Once again good 
common stocks are selling at levels that 
afford a satisfactory return on the in- 
vestment. Yields of 6 per cent., with 
money available at 5% or 6 per cent., 
are not uncommon. Motor stocks, as 
a group probably would give an aver- 
age return of about 10 per cent. 

Naturally when yields rise to 10 and 
12 per cent., the question of dividend 
stability is raised. The prospective 
purchaser must be careful, therefore, in 
making selections, giving particular at- 
tention to the prospect of earnings. 
Share earnings ratios, emphasized ir 
the advancing market, doubtlessly will 
be revised downward. In other words, 
caution is more necessary now than 
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Favorites at Low Levels Again 


By William Russell W hite 











* Not including extras. 

(a) Formed in January, 1929. 

(b) For year ended May 31, 1929. 
(c) Before four-for-one split. 

(d) Year ended April 30, 1929. 








Stocks for Christmas Stockings 


Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 


Approx. 
Alleghany Corp. ... 18... a 
California Packing.. 69 $4 5.8% 
General Foods .... 40 3 ri 
General Mills ...... 52 3* a 
National Dairy .... 42 2* 4 
National Tea ...... 33 1.50 4. 
U. 3. Meaty ...... 55 5 9. 


Stock 1928 1929 Range. 


4,082,897 (a) 5614 17 
977,416 $638 84% 63% 

5,346,901 3.11 81% 35 
675,096 4.58(b) 89% 50 

5,059,756 6.54 86% 36 
660,000 17,08(c) 91% 33 
994,428 7.72(d)119%Z—s 53 














when the line of least resistance was 
upward. 


Stocks or Bonds? 


A NOTHER point to be considered 
is the relative advantages of stocks 
and bonds. The recent improvement in 
demand for corporate obligations has 
suggested the possibility of a bull mar- 
ket in this division. 

Authorities are not in agreement on 
this point. Some insist stocks have 
been unduly depressed and are, there- 
fore, more attractively priced for the 
moment than bonds. Those who feel 
the long-term trend in money rates is 
toward lower levels, however, say bonds 
will reflect this development with ad- 
vancing prices. Under the circum- 
stances, one’s. personal preferences 
should be the decisive factor in this 
matter. A group of bonds was dis- 
cussed in the previous issue of Forses. 

A selection of common stocks will be 
discussed in this article with emphasis 
on so-called depression-proof industries, 
such as food companies: and the like. 
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Light and power concerns may be 
placed in this class, but utility stocks 
were “overplayed” in the recent infla- 
tion and the outlook for this group 
seems to be not so promising as might 
be desired. Amusements also might be 
included, for there seems to be no sign 
of a coming depression in this field. A 
group of amusement stocks was dis- 
cussed here a few weeks ago. Depres- 
sion-proof -issues are emphasized for 
the reason that Wall Street observers 
believe a recession in business is cer- 
tain to follow the deflation in securities. 


Stocks selected for detailed analysis, 
such as Alleghany Corporation, Cali- 
fornia Packing, First National Stores, 
National Tea, General Mills, General 
Foods, National Dairy Products and 
United States Realty, are not the only 
ones that could be considered worthy 
of Christmas gifts. Many old-time fa- 
vorites that received the endorsement 
of ForBes in years gone by, such as 
American Can, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, Consolidated Gas, Wool- 
worth, Baltimore & Ohio, New York 
Central and others, have been marked 
down to levels unapproached for a year 
or more. 


Alleghany Corporation 


HIS new-comer to the list since 

last Christmas may be taken as a 
representative of the railroad list. It 
is not an investment trust in the sense 
that the management is constantly 
shifting securities in its portfolio, but 
is rather a holding company interested 
chiefly in Van Sweringen rail shares. 
Alleghany Corporation’s securities are 
held for the most part for permanent 
investment and include more than 1,- 
000,000 shares of the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, an allied holding company 
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which owns more than 51 per cent. of 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Other investments.include more than 
200,000 shares of Erie, 75,000 shares of 
Nickel Plate, 37,500 shares of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio common as well as sub- 
stantial holdings in common and pre- 
ferred stocks of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the Missouri Pacific. Other 
securities held had a recent market 
value of more than $50,000,000. 

The corporation has outstanding two 
5 per cent. convertible bond issues, 
about $50,000,000 514 per cent. preferred 
stock, carrying purchase warrants, and 
4,082,897 shares of common. The bonds 
are convertible into stock in the ratio 
of seven shares of preferred and ten 
shares of common for each $1,000 bond. 
The preferred stock carries a warrant 
entitling the holder to purchase one 
and one-half shares of common at $30 
a share. 


California Packing 


HE California Packing Corpora- 

tion is regarded as the leading 
packer and distributor of California 
fruit and vegetable products. The com- 
pany is substantially interested as well 
in fish-packing. 

There are outstanding about 977,400 
shares of an authorized issue of 1,500,- 
000 shares of capital stock of no par 
value. The company. has no funded 
debt and no preferred stock. 

Earnings have been rising steadily 
and reached a new high record in the 
year ended February 28 at $6,233,000, 
equal to $6.38 a share, compared with 
$3,440,000, or $3.52 a share, in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $4 a share annually. A stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. was paid in 1926. 


General Foods Corporation 


U NTIL a few months ago the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation was known 
as the Postum Company, the new name 
having been selected as more appropri- 
ate for a concern holding a wide variety 
of units producing such products as 
“Postum,” “Grape Nuts,” “Jell-O,” 
“Minute Tapioca,” Baker’s chocolate 
and cocoa, mayonaise, maple _ syrup, 
Cte. 

Net income in the first nine months 
ot this year amounted to $14,840,000, 
equal to $2.83 a share, slightly more 
than the $14,555,000, or $3.11 a share 
ou the stock then outstanding, reported 
for the full year of 1928. Earnings in 
the September quarter reached $4,992,- 
C00, against $2,831,000 in the corres- 
ponding three months a year ago. 

The company has outstanding 5,346,- 
901 shares of common stock of no par 
value of an authorized issue of 6,000,000. 
There is no funded debt. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $3 a share annually, this rate having 
prevailed since a stock dividend of 100 
per cent. in July, 1928. 


United States Realty & Improvement 


A S a representative of the “shelter” 
“2% group of securities the United 
States Realty & Improvement Company 
may be selected. It controls the George 
A, Fuller Company and the latter’s Can- 
adian affiliation, two of the largest build- 
ing organizations. The company owns 























H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 





Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
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and controls office and hotel properties, 
chiefly in New York City. 














































Net income over a period of several 

Pays 67th years has held remarkably steady, be- 

~ ° cause of the nature of the company’s 

~onsecutive business. For the 1929 fiscal year it 

ra = | amounted to $5,666,000, or $7.72 a share, 
Dividend 


against $5,516,000, or $7.52 a share, in 
the preceding year. 

Stewart-Warner pays the E The company has a funded debt of 
67th regular consecutive $47,000,000 and 994,428 common shares 
quarterly cash dividend of Outstanding. There are 89,000 pre- 


874%4c per share on No- ferred shares of subsidiaries. 
vember 15th to stockhold- : 


Dividends are being paid at the rate 

poe = benggeelg of No- of $5 a share annually, the rate having 

; ? been raised from $4 in July. A stock 
A stock dividend of 2% dividend of 10 per cent. was paid in 
(the third this year) is be- March, 1927, and rights to subscribe to 
ing disbursed at the same new stock had a value of between $3.50 
tume. and $7 a share this year. 
Statements of earnings and National Dairy Products 
balance sheet for the third : ; 
quarter of 1929 will ac- few National Dairy Products Corpo- 


company dividend checks. ration has grown in recent years to 
Thi ; one of the leading factors in the milk 
This statement, and with and dairy business, especially in East- 
it a list of products made . 

: ern markets. It is regarded as the 
by Stewart-Warner Corpo- ; : 
ration and subsidiary com- = largest producer of ice cream in the 
panies, will be mailed on . country. . 
or after November 15th to Chief subsidiaries include the Shef- 
any address upon applica- field Farms group, Breyer Ice Cream 
tion. Company, and the General Ice Cream 
Company. 

Earnings rose in the first six months 
of the year to $7,639,000 for the com- 
mon stock, or $1.85 a share, compared 
with $6,525,000, or $1.58 a share, in the 
corresponding period of last year. 


a 


=| Stewart -Warner Corporation 
| 1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n. The Bassick Co. 
The Svewart Die-Casting Corp’n. 


Generous Dividends 


The funded debt, including that of 
subsidiaries, amounts to about $52,600,- 
000, while two classes of preferred 
stocks amounting to about $12,000,000 
precede the 5,059,756 shares of common 
outstanding September 3. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $1.50 a share in cash and 4 per cent. 
in stock annually. A stock dividend of 
100 per cent. was paid in May, and 
several smaller extra stock dividends 


CLARENCE HODSON have ane nears ; 
€& COMPANY , INC. irst National Stores 


‘i: chain store system operated by 
Investment Securities First National Stores has grown to 


tah fer Calan 8-1 be one of the leading factors in retail dis- 
tribution of grocery products in the 
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vegetables, etc. 
The company has a funded debt of 














165 Broadway, New York Est. 1008 | New England territory. About 2,600 
stores are included in the system, of 
which considerably more than 100 are. 

ee classified as markets, carrying meats, 
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$1,500,000 and the capitalization con. 
sists of $5,000,000 $7 first preferred 
stock and 819,646 shares of common 
stock. 

Net income for the quarter ended 
June 29 amounted to $1,188,000, equiy- 
alent to $1.42 a share on the common, 
compared with $504,000, or 70 cents a 
share, in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon at the rate of $1.50 a share an. 
nually. 


General Mills 


RECENT consolidation of about 
half a dozen well-known grain, 
fiour and feed companies, General Mills, 
Inc., is regarded as one of the leading 
factors of the milling industry. It has 
extended its operations to a great ex- 
tent in the last year. Wholly-owned 
subsidiaries include Washburn-Crosby, 
Gold Medal Flour Co., Louisville Mill- 
ing Co., and a great many elevators. 
Net sales for the year ended May 31, 
1929, were reported at $123,500,000, 
while net income amounted to $4,154,- 
000. This was equivalent to $4.58 a 
share on the common stock. 

The company has outstanding $22,- 
000,000 $6 preferred stock and 675,096 
shares of common. There is no funded 
debt. 

The dividend rate is $3 a share an- 
nually, not including extras payable 
from time to time. 


National Tea Company 


HE National Tea Company owns 

and operates another system of re- 
tail food stores, numbering about 1,700 
units. The stores are located chiefly in 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and in 
surrounding communities as well as in 
many points in Wisconsin. 

The company has no funded debt. 
The capitalization consists of $2,000,- 
000 5% per cent. preferred stock of $10 
par value and 660,000 shares of com- 
mon. 


Stock Split 


Net income in the first six months of 
this year amounted to $1,382,000, equiv- 
alent to $2.01 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $1,339,000, or 
$1.95 a share, in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Dividends were inaugurated on the 
new common stock at the rate of $1.50 
a share annually after the stock had 
been split on a four-for-one basis early 
in the year. 











VAN STRUM 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


—— Investment Counselors 


730 Fifth Ave. New York 










































A Speaker of Unusual Merit 
Dr, Robert W. McLaughlin, as an after- 
dinner speaker, following sales or busi- 
mess conferences fits in exceptionally oa 
well with his inspiring messages. 
nd for Circular 
Commonwealth Speakers Bureau, 3E 
44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 
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As Probably You Know, Mr. Casson 


_ . was business editor of the New York World for four d 
right-hand man to the late Frank A. Munsey for three —_" ™ 


was efficiency expert for the Bell Telephone system and wrot 
“The History of the Telephone.” Joint founder of the H. K. McCann 
Advertising Company, which had a turnover of $1,000,000 in its 
second year. 

was sales and advertising manager of the Standard Oil Company 
_— years. Reorganized the Merchants’ Association of New 

or 
; is founder, owner and editor of Efficiency Magazine, published 
in England. Is London correspondent for the Wall Bievak Maton. 

Author of “Tips on Leadership,” “Making Money Happily,” “How 
to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” and awed books. 
Is a frequent contributor to “Forbes.” 


Herbert N Casson has written 


a Remarkable New Book 


Stinging Lines 
Progress comes by the up- 


ward-pushing lives of a few 
exceptional individuals. 


Self-discovery! That will 
eventually be the aim of our 
educators. 


A new species of business 
men... men who know how 
to plan, to organize, to sell, 
to advertise, to gain the good- 
will of their employees and 
the public... they are the 
hope of the human race. 


If we must choose between 
system and initiative, we 
would be more in line with 
the teaching of science if we 
chose initiative. 


There are at least six substi- 
tutes for ability in civilized 
nations. 


Adopt! Adopt! Improve! 
That is the natural law. 


Always and everywhere it is 
the superior minority that 
wins. 

It is no longer necessary, nor 
is it wise, for an able am- 
bitious man to be ruthless. 
He serves himself best by 
being of service to others. 


The useful cow survives, 
while the savage tiger 
is dying out in his 
jungle. 

The persistent policy of the 


firm should be to search for 
brains. 
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Ma Forbes readers will-not need to know more. Mr. 
Casson has always aided them in the past—helped 
them to make money happily. Now that he offers them 
more assistance, they will be quick to accept. 


His new book, “Creative Thinkers,” is not intended 
for general reading. It is for the EFFICIENT FEW, those 
not content with mediocrity, those with the urge to 
originate, improve, develop. 


In clear specific terms, Mr. Casson states a FORMULA 
OF PROGRESS. He demonstrates how development has 
been brought about in the past—in plants, in animals, in 
human beings, in nations. He shows what must be done 
to maintain progress, to continue growth, to prevent 
stagnation and decay. 


For the first time, the principles of EVOLUTION have 
been applied to business and every-day living. 


The book, sensational in its import to business men 
everywhere, has already had a remarkable sale in England 
and in Germany. FORBES is bringing it to America, to 
YOU. If you are interested in the future of our 
m, economic system, in the unreached possi- 
bilities in your business and yourself, you 
will make sure of reading this book. 


Sent on Approval 


You will find Creative T hink- 
ers intensely interesting. We 
want you to read it, free. If you 
find it more than interesting, if 
you find it definitely helpful to you, 
you can send us your check for $2. 
Otherwise return the book and you will 
be under no obligation. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

120 Fifth Ave., New York City, Dept. 12-1-29. 

I accept your offer of reading “Creative Thinkers” free. If 1 
find it of value to me in my business, I will remit $2. Otherwise 
I will-return it to you after 5 days. 
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Abundant raw materi- 
als—unequalled trans- 
portation facilities— 
plentiful power—are 
among the advantages 
attracting manufac- 
turers to Metropolitan 


Chicago. 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 

72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
_ Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 
square miles, including the Metro- 
politan Area into which Chi- 
cago is growing. 















ENERAL Electric, International | 
Telephone and Telegraph, E'ectric | 
Bond & Share, Radio, Westing- 
house, General Motors, Consoli- 
dated Gas—are they cheap at 
present prices—should you buy 
now, or sell? 

These questions, vital to every in- 
vestor, are definitely answered in 
this week’s Business Economic 
Digest. The Digest’s answer is the 
NET opinion of 35 of Americas 
leading financial advisers, each 
opinion measured by the famous 
Weighted Average Method. 

Send for complimentary copy of | 
this issue. } 


The Business conomicDigest 
Gage sip right Pres. 
342Madeon Ave NewYork NY 
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| 
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Without obligation to me, mail me this | 
| 
| 
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American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—Washington despatch said it had been 
learned from an authoritative source 
that President Hoover seriously was 
considering refusing to grant future 
contracts for construction of American 
warships to any of the three shipbuild- 
ing companies in whose interest William 
B. Shearer was active at the Geneva 
conference. Companies represented in- 
cluded New York Shipbuilding Co., con- 
trolled by this company, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., subsidiary of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., and Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

American Power & Light Co.—De- 
clared special stock dividend of 10 per 
cent. in common on common and regular 
semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. in 
common on common, and regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents in cash on 
common. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. — Federal 
Statutory Court held New York Tele- 
phone Co., subsidiary, might increase its 
charges to insure a 7 per cent. return 
on a fair property valuation of $397,207,- 
925. Under court’s decision company 
would receive an increase in annual 
revenue of $7,933,866. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Cost of new freight cars ordered this 
year for 1930 delivery is reported to be 
$16,320,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Wabash 
Railway Co. filed exceptions to proposed 
report recommending conditional ac- 
quisition of Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh by Baltimore & Ohio. 


Bankers Capital Corp.—Was peti- 
tioned into involuntary bankruptcy in 
Federal Court, New York, by three 
creditors. Petition listed concern’s lia- 
bilities as “over $1,000,000” and its assets 
as of “considerable value.” 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Suit against 
U. S. Steel Corp., involving alleged in- 
fringement of patents covering the 
manufacture and sale of the Gray beam 
has been settled out of court. United 
States Steel will pay to Bethlehem cer- 
tain sums for the use of the Gray beam 
patents. The amounts involved were 
not revealed. Bethlehem, in its suit, 
charged that five patents, having a sales 
value of $250,000,000, were being in- 
fringed by the U. S. Steel Corp. and its 
subsidiaries. 

Cities Service Co.—Minority stock- 
holders filed a bill for a temporary order 
restraining directors from putting into 
effect a resolution revoking or in any 
way cancelling rights heretofore granted 
common stockholders to subscribe for 
additional stock. 

Commercial Credit Co.—Announced 
number of manufacturing companies 
which had contracted with this com- 
pany to finance their deferred payment 
sales had increased to more than 75. 

Crosley Radio Corp.—Powel Crosley, 
Jr., president, is quoted as stating that 
sales for ten months ended on Nov. 1, 
1929, were $2,099,758 more than for en- 
tire year 1928. 
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.IGEST of 
CORPORATION 


CWS 


duPont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co— 
Dyestuffs division announced eleven 
new dyestuffs for textile, wall paper, ink 
and dry color industries. 


Electric Bond & Share Co.—Has taken 
over all assets of Electric Investors, Inc, 
completing merger of two companies. 

Ford Motor Co.—Production of cars 
and trucks in October totaled 177,483, an 
increase of 55,801 units over October, 
1928. Total production during first ten 
months of 1929 was 1,810,997. 

General Motors Corp.—Declared extra 
dividend of 30 cents on the common. 
This is the second extra dividend this 
year, a similar amount having been paid 
on July 2. Sales to dealers by manu- 
facturing division in October totaled 
122,104 cars, compared with 146,483 in 
previous month and 120,876 in October, 
1928. Sales to consumers during Octo- 
ber totaled 139,319 cars, against 145,171 
in preceding month and 140,883 in Oc- 
tober, 1928. 

Fox Film Co.—Reported to be plan- 
ning world’s largest moving picture the- 
atre in London, seating 6,800. 

Hartman Corp.—F ederal Judge Groner, 
Richmond, sustained petition of minority 
stockholders and issued injunction re- 
straining company from merging with 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1929, $118,047,694; same 
period 1928, $109,484,820; increase, 7.8 
per cent. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Will open 
branches in Battle Creek, Mich., Law- 
rence, Kan., Lincoln, Neb., Manistee, 
Mich., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Red- 
field, S. D. A new store recently was 
opened in Baton Rouge, La. 

National Cash Register Co.—Sales for 
current year are expected to approach 
record volume of $60,000,000, a gain of 
more than 22 per cent. over former rec- 
ord of $48,978,286 made in 1928. 

National City Bank (New York)—An- 
nounced sufficient proxies had not been 
received from stockholders to ratify 
merger with Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York. 


New York Central Railroad—Clinched 
control of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway, a subsidiary, when 
protective committee representing min- 
crity stockholders of this road approved 
offer made bY trunk line to pay $240 a 
share for the minority stock. Applied 
to I. C. C. for authority to remove its 
right of way of main line, Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg and Chenango 
branches from present location in down- 
town section of Syracuse to a new route 
which would skirt city to north. Au- 
thorized by I. C. C. to issue $36,669,900 
of $100 par stock which is to be sold at 
not less than par and proceeds to be 
used for corporate purposes. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 1929, $155,682,151; same period 
1928, $132,289,698 ; increase, 17.6 per cent. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—The Penroad 
Corp., an affiliation, bought control of 
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Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, 
thus throwing an entirely new and un- 
expected element into plans of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore & 
Ohio companies, which oppose Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in eastern consolida- 
tion contest. 


Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.—Pas- 
senger car shipments for October were 
reported to have set a record for that 
month. 

Radio Corp. of America—Representa- 
tive is quoted as stating overproduction 
of radio receiving sets is not a problem 
with R. C. A., as company always ad- 
justed production to meet public de- 
mand. 

Remington-Rand, Inc.—Closed con- 
tract with French Government for large 
set of tabulating machines, amounting 
to $800,000. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—Author- 
ized by I. C. C. to acquire direct con- 
trol under lease of three railroads in 
Missouri and Arkansas. Roads involved 
include Gideon & North Island Railroad, 
Deering Southwestern Railway and 
Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 
Southern Railroad, all now controlled 
by stock ownership. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents and regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents on com- 
mon, payable Dec. 16 to holders of 
record Nov. 15. 


Texas Corp.—Stockholders approved 
increase in authorized capital stock from 
$250,000,000 to $350,000,000. Part of ad- 
ditional $100,000,000 is to provide for 
conversion of recent issue of $100,000,000 
of 5 per cent. convertible debentures. 

United Fruit Co.—Reported to have 
purchased the Cuyamel Fruit Co. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders as of Oct. 31 at 4,086,562 
tons, an increase of 183,981 tons from 
previous month’s figure of 3,902,581 tons. 
Ingot output was at 75 per cent. of 
capacity during second week of No- 
vember, compared with a shade over 80 
per cent. in previous week and better 
than 82 per cent. two weeks ago. See 
also Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Welch Grape Juice Co.—Control has 
been acquired by a syndicate headed by 
Paul M. Davis, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first ten months of 1929, $232,720,402 ; 
same period 1928, $217,213,701; increase 


7.14 per cent. 


New Air Routes Planned 


New airways continue to be opened and 
under consideration. Southwest Air Ex- 
press and Southern Sky Lines, Inc., have 
petitioned for a new route from New 
York to Los Angeles, south of the present 
route, and on a rate basis which is ex- 
pected to make the service self-support- 
ing on present air mail postage rates. 
United Parcel Service is contemplating a 
trans-continental freight service on a 
schedule of approximately 40 hours be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles. 

Western Air Express, in conjunction 
with several other companies, is planning 
a 36-hour service for passengers between 
New York and Los Angeles at a fare of 
$300. Atlantic Coast Line and Pan Am- 
erican Airways are working together on 
a new air-rail route which will make the 
time for passengers from New York to 
Havana, Cuba, only about 37 hours. 
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LINES WANTED for Central West 


A successful Milwaukee organization offers a re- 
sponsible manufacturer or distributor excellent 
representation in Wisconsin and adjoining states, 
and offers these advantages: 


1— Proven merchandising 3— Warehouse and forward- 








ability ing service 
2— A well-trained sales or- 
ganization 4-—- Financial responsibility 


Our client invites correspondence with companies de- 
siring a manufacturer’s agent, or organization in 
this territory. Convincing references furnished. 
Correspondence confidential. 


Address: 
KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP-YOUNGGREEN, INC. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























ACCOUNTS | Rimcb aany 
CARRIED Your Profits? 


(OUS for its wealth of raw ma- 
ON teriale and volume of semi-finished 
goods, the South is now expanding its 
manufacturing activity in the field of 


finished ts. f the f t 

CONSERVATIVE ee 
Why not establish Southern 

MARGI N competition? Rental Seeathane: an area 


of Virgin Locations in Proven Territory, 
offers the combination of production 
factors necessary to manufacturing 





presen’ P costs 
surprise you. Confidential. No obligation. 
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EMANUEL & Co. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE . 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE CAROLINA 
ASS'N OF BANK STOCK DEALERS 
PANY 
32 BROADWAY NEW YORK Oe oe a igh 


SERVING CENTRAL CAROLINAS AND WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 





TELEPHONE DIGBY 0660 



































_. .-.. | Facts and Opinions 


Investors Everywhere Use | Condensed 
9 Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 











Found Only in Moody's Manuals Semvithout charge. 
~ ste” J. S. BACHE & CO, 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





























A Self Examination Questionnaire 
is worth the price of the book, packed with character-making suggestions and drills. 


KEYS FO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. on receipt of $2.00 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. G-1, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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This Book is Yours 
For Ten Days FREE! 


Use it to make 
profits— 
and to 
keep 

them 
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HE man who builds for future success—for 

financial independence and prosperity—knows 
the need for accurate accounting of personal 
affairs. In this valuable book are the vital facts 

your personal holdings to guide and guard 
your investments and to enable you to cash in 
on profitable opportunities. 


In Mi-Reference you can record—in convenient 
6 x 9 loose-leaf form—all the facts of your 
financial affairs—details of stocks, bonds, notes, 
insurance and securities—to build your estate 
and keep it in order. 


Simple and Convenient 


Mi-Reference is flexible to fit all needs and it’s 
just as simple as writing itself. Not a com- 
plicated bookkeeping system—no chart needed to 
show when, where or how to use it—but a con- 
venient and exact method approved by bankers, 
capitalists, stock operators and busy business 
or professional men. 


Make This Two-Cent 
Investment 
Send for Mi-Reference and use it on your own 
records for ten days FREE. our choice of 
regular edition in leatherette cover at $5.00 or 
double capacity DeLuxe edition in genuine 
cowhide at $10.00. Pin this coupon to your 


letterhead and you have made an investment 
that will pay big dividends for life. 


Pfening & Snyder, Inc. 


516 Commerce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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Please send.. [] Regular C1) DeLuxe Edition 


Cash for delivery outside continental U. S. A. 
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LISTED GILTEDGE 
CHICAGO SECURITIES 











CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from 
makers. Samples free. Cut lengths by mail and 
carriage paid. 
NEWALL 





425 Stornoway, Scotland 
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International Bank Formed 


Experts Pick Switzerland for Seat 
and Publish Articles of Organization 


A FTER many months of weary study, 
routine, argument and compromise, 
the articles of incorporation for the new 
Bank of International Settlements have 
finally been issued. The published sta- 
tutes are in seven chapters, comprising 
60 articles. The first article fixes the 
seat of the bank at Basel, Switzerland 
and outlines its aims. 


Capital stock of the bank is fixed in 
chapter 2 of the statutes at 500,000,000 
Swiss francs (about $96,896,500), divided 
into 200,000 shares, of which 112,000 
must be subscribed before the bank be- 
gins business. 


The subscription of the total capital 
is guaranteed by the central banks of 
Belgium, England, France, Germany and 
Italy, also Messrs. “X.” acting in place 
of the Bank of Japan and Messrs. “Y.” 
of New York. 


Only 25 per cent. of the value of each 
share shall be paid up at the time of 
subscription. The capital may be in- 
creased or reduced by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the board in general meeting. 
No shares shall be issued below par. 


Shares will not carry voting rights, 
the latter being vested in the respective 
central bank or its nominee or corres- 
ponding institution. Subscribing insti- 
tuions may either issue shares directly 
to the public or certificates against the 
Bank of International Settlements 
shares owned by them. 


Veto Clause 


HAPTER 3 contains the so-called 

“veto clause.” After enunciating 
the general principle that operations of 
the Bank of International Settlements 
must be in conformity with the mone- 
tary policy of the central banks of the 
countries concerned, the statutes con- 
tinue : 


“Before any financial operation is car- 
ried out by or on behalf of the bank in 
any given market or in any given cur- 
rency the board of directors shall afford 
to the central bank or central banks 
directly concerned an opportunity to dis- 
sent.” If there is disaproval the opera- 
tion may not take place. 


The bank’s permissible operations in- 
clude buying and selling of gold for its 
own account or the account of the cen- 
tral banks; holding gold for its own ac- 
count under the earmark of the central 
banks; accepting custody of gold for the 
account of the central banks; making 
advances to or borrowing from the cen- 
tral banks against collateral of prime 
liquidity; buying and selling of ex- 
change for its own account or that of 
the central banks; buying and selling 
of negotiable securities other than 
shares, and maintaining of current or de- 
posit accounts with the central banks. 


What Bank May Not Do 


HINGS which the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements may not do include: 


Issuance of currency, acceptance of 
bills of exchange, making advances to 


governments, opening of current ac- 
counts in the names of governments, 
and acquiring predominant interest in 
any business concern owning real estate, 
except when unavoidable. The bank 
must be administered with particular 
regard to maintaining the liquidity of 
its accounts. 


Members of Board 


HAPTER four vests the bank’s admin- 
istration in a board composed, ex 
officio, of the central bank governors of 
the seven organizing countries or their 
appointees or alternates, who will be 
seven persons representative of the 
finance, industry and commerce, each 
appointed by his central bank governor. 
If, in the case of the United States, 
the governor does not wish to act or 
appoint some one, the governors of the 
banks of other nations may invite two 
nationals of that country not objected 
to by the respective central banks. 


Besides these directors, one German 
and one Frenchman may in addition be 
appointed by the respective central bank 
governors, so long as Germany pays on 
its reparations account. In addition, 
not exceeding nine directors may be 
chosen from a panel of nominees from 
other countries as provided by the 
Young plan. Non-ex officio directors 
hold office for three years, but are re- 
eligible. 

The powers of the chairman of the 
board of directors, who also will be the 
president of the bank, are sweeping. 
“Subject to the authority of the board, 
the president will carry out policy and 
control the administration of the bank.” 
His term of office is three years, but he 
also is re-eligible. 

The bank’s general manager will be 
appointed by the board of directors on 
the proposal of the president. He will 
be responsible to the president, who wil! 
recommend also to the board heads of 
departments. The remainder of the 
staff will be appointed by the general 
manager subject to the president’s ap- 
proval. The interpretation was placed 
on this section that the president thus is 
clearly the guiding spirit of the institu- 
tion. 


C= 5 of the statutes provides 
that at general meetings voting 
rights shall be jn proportion to the num- 
ber of shares subscribed in the country 
of each institution represented at the 
meeting. Extraordinary meetings may 
be called to amend the statutes, increase 
or decrease the bank’s capital or to 
liquidate the bank. 

Chapter 6 fixes the financial year be- 

ginning April 1. The bank must pub- 
lish an annual report and at least 
monthly statements. 

Chapter 7 provides among other 
things that the bank may not be liqui- 
dated except by three-fourths majority 
in a general meeting, and not before it 


has discharged all obligations assumed 


under the Young plan. 
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Canada’s Wheat Blockade 


Policy of Wheat Pool Has Far-Reaching 
Effects on Canadian Business 


By Charles Bishop 


Farm Board is advancing to Ameri- 

can farmers a hundred million dol- 
lars to encourage, morally and materially, 
co-operative effort among them, the ex- 
perience that Canada is having with its 
wheat pool is of interest. It does not fol- 
low that the agricultural bodies of the 
United States will emulate the example of 
the Canadian organization, although it has 
been announced from Washington that 
there will be international co-operation on 
general principles. But the grain trade in 
Canada and the conditions which have de- 
veloped from the policy of the farmers’ 
selling organization have brought an im- 
passe with effect which are not only em- 
barrassing but very injurious to Canadian 
business. It is the dominating subject in 
the country to-day. 


Two “Pools” War 


T HE unique situation may be described 
as a war between Pools—the Wheat 
Pool in which about eighty per cent. of 
western American farmers are united, and 
Liverpool—the place where, for the whole 
world, the pace is set for wheat prices. 
Hitherto, the Canadian farmer has accepted 
whatever price the market might dictate. 
This year he is fixing his own price, mate- 
rially more than the Liverpool buyers are 
prepared to pay. Neither side, so far, is 
inclined to budge an inch. Hardly any 
grain is moving. 

The incidental results of this unprece- 
dented tie-up are very serious. Grain ele- 
vators are utterly congested; railroad earn- 
ings are tremendously diminished, and, in 
place of the usual end season rush in 
shipping, there has been practically no ac- 
tivity and the lake shipping companies, 
forced to lay up their boats, are very hard 
hit. Because wheat is being held back in 
the interior elevators when the terminals 
are overflowing, rail earnings are steadily 
decreasing and this has led to a policy of 
enforced economy causing serious reduction 
in the operating, maintenance and car shop 
staffs of both the big railroad systems. 
General business is also adversely affected 
by this interruption in the regular plan of 
commerce. Sooner or later the crop will 
go out, but meanwhile its ultimate value 
hangs in the balance. 


. T a time when the United States 


Wheat Pool vs. Livérpool 


= Canadian wheat yield this year was 
materially below the recent average, 
although considerable compensation has re- 
sulted from the grade being extraordinarily 
high. Thus, about as much money will be 
produced this year as last—unless the wheat 
pool’s attempted coup ends in disaster—but, 
inevitably, the distribution will not be near- 
ly so wide. 

Who is going to win out—the Wheat 
Pool or Liverpool? That is the question 


the great business institutions are asking 
and it is still unanswered. The outcome 
has a very vital bearing upon the commerce 
of Canada; upon the future of co-operative 
organization, there, and upon the similar 
developing movement in the United States. 


The farmer has become militant. He 
and his neighbors have banded together. 
They have pooled their products and, stand- 
ing or falling together, they will divide 
their profits—or losses. If, by holding off, 
they can secure the objective of a high 
price for wheat, then there will result a 
great stimulus for the co-operative move- 
ment on both sides of the line. But, if Eu- 
rope is able to stand the pressure and sat- 
isfy its needs from other sources of sup- 
ply, not only may financial adversity over- 
take the wheat grower, but the whole pool 
organization will suffer a rude and disillu- 
sioned awakening from a dream of eco- 
nomic dictation. The experiment is being 
watched with an engrossing interest. 


World Statistics 


HE world crop for 1929-30, as esti- 

mated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is 3,400,000,000 bushels 
as against 3,900,000,000 in the previous crop 
year while, on the other hand, the carry- 
over from 1928-29 was 140,000,000 bushels 
larger than from the 1927-28 crop. The re- 
sult is that, exclusive of Russia and China, 
not included in these estimates, the world’s 
total supply for 1929-30 is 360,000,000 bush- 
els less than last year. Assuming that this 
year’s consumption will be as large as that 
of the previous year, that is, 3,760,000,000 
bushels, the world carry-over will be re- 
duced to about 200,000,000, the lowest fig- 
ure since 1923. This will be regarded by 
many as a narrower margin of supply over 
demand than is comfortable and as equiva- 
lent to a virtual shortage. It is the pros- 
pect that this will result in higher prices 
that is the motivating factor behind the 
hold back policy of the Canadian Wheat 
Pool. While they disclaim any desire to 
embarrass any industry, they assert that 
they have as much right to exercise the 
collective power of their organization as 
they claim other business bodies have often 
done, without particular concern or con- 
sideration for the farmers. 


An Effective Blockade 

W HILE the pool has adopted and per- 

sisted in this attitude, prices, in place 
of ascending, have been falling, as Europe 
has bought elsewhere, while looking to the 
impending harvests in the Argentine and 
Australia. The idea of the combine is 
that, once the present sources of supply 
are exhausted, prices will go up, imme- 
diately, but the counsel upon which this 
view is based is wholly in conflict with 
other expert opinion that, the longer the 
Canadian crop is withheld, the greater the 
prospect of a decline in prices when it is 
sold. 

The battle which: is going on is being 
watched all over the continent and in Eu- 
rope, as well. If the Pools succeed, a tre- 
mendous stimulus will be given to that 
method of marketing and to the communal 
aspect of farm organization. More than 
ever will the farmers be a potent factor 
in politics. But, if the pendulum swings 
the other way, the financial loss will be 
very great and the whole situation disrupt- 
ing in its effects upon a now solidified and 
embattled agrarian movement. 
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For Added Market 
Guidance Now— 


Get OCTOBER “CORPORATION EARNINGS” 
(just published) summarizing and comparing 
703 latest Earnings Reports issued. FREE 
with $1 offer below. Perhaps you want in- 
formation on of the following com- 
panies: 

Best & Co. 

Pennsylvania R.R. 


arren Bros. Co. 
United Aircraft & Trans, 


some 


Standard Oil of Ind. 
Inspiration Con. Copper 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Endicott Johnson 

U. S. Rubber 

Gold Dust Corp. 

Electric Auto-Lite 


Copper & Oil Stocks U. S. Smelting & Ref. 


Kolster Radio Willys Overland 

Frank G. Shattuck Co. Electric Bond & Share 
Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with trial subscription offer below, 
to NEW subscribers only: 


Y, PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 4 reports checked above, and 
Table of 703 Earnings Reports in October 
“Corporation Earnings.”) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 


New York News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway, Dept. S-5, New York City 
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Do vou Know 


HOW BANKS OF SMALLER COM- 
MUNITIES COMPARE WITH NEW 
YORK CITY BANKS? 


Write for BTI 


|| Guttag Bros. | 


95 Broad St., New York 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 











sive public uti 
erating ~ 50 mate, Write for ist 


of ding 6% and more, 
UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


New York Se, Louis Milwaukee 
Siew feet toe oo. 











Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Basic Business 
Practice ls Sound 


Investment Policy 


Through the selection of a reliable 
investment institution, you obtain 
personalized investment counsel, 
competent security analysis and able 
portfolio supervision. These services 
operate to your advantage and give 
you that same freedom from invest- 
ment detail achieved in your busi- 
ness through departmental control. 


The Greenebaum organization has 
been built with a particular view 
toward furnishing just such service 
to investors. You are invited to avail 
yourself of the services of the spec- 
ialists in this organization. They 
will be glad to analyze your holdings 
and help you chart your investment 
course. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 
Founded 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation 
New York 
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Send for our latest investment book- 
let-—“56 Years of Investment Ser- 
vice”’—that describes Safeguarded 
First Mortgage Bonds (now paying 
612%) and other types of securities. 


Tue F H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 
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Building Outlook Good 


While 1929 Volume Is Far Below 1928, Projects Planned 
for 1930 Assure Considerable Activity 


By Frank E. Perley 


HE year 1929 is ending with a some- 
what disappointing showing for the 
construction industry. High records 

made last year have not been equalled 
either in volume of work or in dollar vol- 
ume. When the final figures have been 
compiled for the current twelve months a 
drop of perhaps a billion dollars in the na- 
tion’s total expenditures for construction 
probably will be shown. 

Building, in common with other impor- 
tant branches of industry, has suffered seri- 
ously from the financial gyrations through 
which the stock market has been passing, 
particularly during recent weeks. 

But a saving factor has been the expan- 
sion in heavy construction—industrial in 
contradistinction from residential projects 
—and great public works enterprises. 
These. classes of construction have served 
to offset in large measure the slump due to 
a nation-wide decrease in office and resi- 
dential building. 

No graver error could be made, however, 
than to assume that the construction in- 
dustry has entered the doldrums. Far from 
that being the case, it still ranks among the 
nation’s greatest activities. An industry 
which represents a volume of approximate- 
ly seven billions of dollars annually can- 
not properly be regarded as no longer an 
important factor in the nation’s business. 

Big men in the industry, while feeling 
more conservatism as to the outlook than 
they did two years ago, still recognize the 
potentialitv of a factor which has made the 
showing construction has made during the 
trying year now drawing to a close. They 
are not expecting in the immediate future 
a return to the unprecedented activity of 
1928, but they are confident that the in- 
dustry will go forward in strong volume 
for a long time to come. 


Comparison with Previous Year 


- = ago now construction was 
booming, although the record-breaking 
activity then under way was not general 
throughout the United States. In some sec- 
tions the activity was phenomenal, and in 
others it was below.normal. The same 
thing is true of this year, but with the in- 
teresting qualification that sections of the 
country which led in the 1928 boom are 
falling behind last year’s records, while 
the more quiet sections of a year ago are 
supplying gains now. 

It will be remembered Forses a year ago 
pointed out that current developments at 


that time, even though fairly satisfactory 
to those interested in construction, had not 
dispelled the fear of many experienced ob- 
servers that the peak of activity had been 
reached. The total cost of projects start- 
ed in the United States during the first 
ten months of 1928 was approximately $6,- 
250,000,000. For this year the correspond- 
ing total is $5,600,000,000. This decrease 


of $650,000,000 may be carried to a greater 


aggregate by the November and December 
developments, 

In the United States as a whole, it is 
shown by F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ports, October contracts awarded fell off 
markedly. A slight increase over the Sep- 
tember totals was apparent, but in the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey 
and the Middle Atlantic States the total 
of contracts awarded was from 15 to 20 
per cent. below the total for the first ten 
months a year ago. In New York and 
Northern New Jersey the decrease was 23 
per cent. Even in the Central Western 
States, where the year’s developments have 
been regarded as fairly satisfactory, new 
work started since January 1 last aggre- 
gated 11 per cent. less than a year ago. In 
the Northwestern States, on the other 
hand, an increase of 10 per cent. is shown, 
with a slight gain in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kentucky. The falling 
off in the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Lou- 
isiana and adjoining states has been almost 
negligible, and Texas has kept about 
abreast of her 1928 activities. 


Much Activity Ahead 


ATEST reports on contemplated con- 

struction present a more encouraging 
picture. Future projects announced dur- 
ing October represented an aggregate cost 
of between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000— 
a total which under normal circumstances 
would forecast for 1930 a greater volume 
of work than was carried out during the 
record year 1928. More than one-third 
of this contemplated construction was re- 
ported from New York and New Jersey, 
and there may be a decided significance in 
that fact. 

If New York and New Jersey resume 
former activity next year the nation’s totals 
will go up again, because in New England 
the current plans for contemplated con- 
struction are encouraging, in the Central 
West excellent, and in the Northwestern 
and Southeastern States decidedly more 
promising than at this time a year ago. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Oriental Winter Cruise—A booklet de- 
scribing a tour through the Philippines, 
China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan on 
a ship of the American Mail Line has 
been prepared by the American Express 
Company. Available from this company 
at 65 Broadway, New York City, or their 
offices in your city. 


Forging Ahead in Business—This 80- 
page booklet about the Institute’s course 
and service may be obtained free from 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 959 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


Outstanding Features of the P. G. and 
E.—The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, with general offices at 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., offers to 
interested executives this booklet about 
its service in the San Francisco area and 
the advantages of that service to 
industry. 

Dahlberg Industries—Dahlberg Sugar 
Cane Industries offers to furnish free 
full details concerning its various com- 
panies and their products. Their execu- 
tive offices are at 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Market Map of America—Louisville 
Industrial Foundation, Inc., 452 Colum- 
bia Building, Louisville, Ky., invites 
sales managers and other executives to 
send for a market map which shows 
each state drawn to a size consistent 
with its population. 


Budget Control—How each part of the 
business budget should be prepared and 
the principles of its effective operation, 
together with a summary of benefits, are 
set forth in a 40-page book available 
from Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York City. 


Fifteen Minutes a Day—This booklet 
is offered free by P. F. Collier & Son 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, to those interested in Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Har- 
vard Classics). 


Bakelite Molded—Booklet 43-M de- 
scribing and illustrating many applica- 
tions of this interesting product will be 
mailed promptly upon request to Bake- 
lite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

More Profits in New York—Write to 
Bush Distribution Service, 100 Broad 
Street, New York City, for a complimen- 
tary copy of this booklet. Outline in 
your letter your particular sales and dis- 
tribution problems and you will get a 
special letter telling how the Bush 
Distribution ‘service can help you. 


These Seven Men and You—Business 
Libraries Incorporated, 361 Eighth .Ave- 
nue, New York City, inaugurating a new 
book club for business men, offers a free 
booklet about the club and its board of 
advisors. 


Profitable Business Control—A 48- 
page booklet about Acme visible equip- 
ment is offered by Acme Card System 








Company, 4 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, without cost or obligation. 
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0 Neo nee Won er wee We vr 
Have You Read— 


‘Business 


Fundamentals” 


. . « His faith in the 
fundamentals of stock 
movements was amply 
justified. 


"Roger W. Babson? 


“Business Fundamentals” is Roger W. Bab- 
son’s notable contribution to the progress 
and prosperity of American business, and to 
the enlightenment of the American people. 


In simple, clear, fascinating language the 
author of “Business Fundamentals” lifts the 
lid of material statistics, and gives you a 
closer view of fundamental laws. Laws,— 
as deep seated,—and essential as the laws of 
life itself. 


Every man who succeeds employs these laws 
whether he knows it or not. But, can it not 
be said that you will “get there quicker if you 
know where you are going?” 


“Business Fundamentals” gives you the full 
benefit and light of Mr. Babson’s inquiry and 
explanation of these laws. It is a book that 
will help you to successfully study, know, and 
follow them. 


Price $2.00 on 5 Day Approval 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dept. 12-1-29 


Please send me one copy of Business Fundamentals by Roger W. 
Babson. In five days I will return the book or send you $2.00. 
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scape Winter 


Ailments.. 


Sfop Sunlight 
Starvation! 


Build 
HEALTH 
BEAUTY 

PEP 





Amazing New 
Twin Arc Lamp @_ 3 

Ends the High Cost of 
Genuine Ultra Violet 


OW you can protect yourself against colds, flu, 

and all those dangerous winter ailments—now you 

can overcome nervousness and chronic fatigue this 
new scientific way. Simply take regular ultra-violet 
treatments—while you rest or read! These delightful, 
soothing rays will bring you buoyant vitality, a keener 
mind, improved appearance, and a rich, flattering tan. 
An absolute necessity for children and babies. Pre- 
scribed by your doctor for many ailments, and for 
convalescents, old people, and ‘‘shut-ins.’’ 


And now a new kind of ultra-violet lamp gives 
double radiation—yet sells at a price so low as to be 
hardly believable! Developed by the inventive genius 
of the world’s foremost builders of therapy apparatus 
for physicians and hospitals. Extra quality throughout. 
Amazing new twin-are feature—four large carbons 
radiating at once—produces far quicker treatments and 
a@ more thorough radiation. Equal in efficiency to any 
carbon arc lamp, operating from a home lighting 
circuit, regardless of price. Produces genuine ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays. Uses no bulbs—not a heat 
bulb lamp. 





Use Ten Days 
Without Charge 


Here is a most amazing offer. We now invite you 
to use this extraordinary new twin-arc lamp in your 
own home for ten days—without charges or obligation! 
Mail coupon below for details of this remarkable offer. 
We also will send you our special 
FREE booklet which tells why you 
need ultra-violet. 


This nationally advertised, high 
quality twin-are lamp at its startling 
low price is the selling sensation of 
the year. Write or wire for our 
special proposition to new dealers. 


TheHEALTH DEVELOPER. 
TWIN ARC LAMP 


NATIONAL HEALTH APPLIANCE CORP. 


1676 N. Claremont Ave., Dept. W-440, Chicago, Ill. 





| National Health Appliance Corp., Dept. W-440 | 
1676 N. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Please tell me how I can use the new Health 
Developer Lamp for ten days without charge. 
Also forward your interesting booklet. | 
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News of the Motor World 


Output in Final Quarter Curtailed Further as Result of 
Stock Market Collapse—Preparing for Exhibits 


By Walter ‘Boynton 


ITH the approach of the close 

of the year, the automotive in- 

dustry finds itself with immedi- 
ate plans curtailed by the noticeable 
loss of buying power resulting from 
stock market losses by speculators and 
investors alike. Contrast with the un- 
exampled prosperity developed in the 
earlier part of the year had the effect, 
in all probability, of an exaggerated 
feeling of depression. In general, car 
maker and dealer as well had had the 
opportunity to realize very satisfactory 
profits on operations in the first nine 
months and the contrast following the 
debacle was naturally most striking. 

It is believed that in 1930 and follow- 
ing the industry will have found its in- 
dustrial level and that that level will 
be maintained, so far as commitment to 
output is concerned. .At least, a num- 
ber of important executives are on rec- 
ord to that effect. Only the best equip- 
ped of the retail sales organizations are 
likely to be strongly in evidence in 1930. 
Dealer stamina is required to an extent 
that is greater than it has ever been. 
The most important dealers fully realize 
their importance in the industry and 
there is growing knowledge of their 
common interest. 

Exact concentration on quality of 
product will doubtless be an outstand- 
ing feature of operation. Only a few 
thousand first-time buyers of new cars 
are developed in any one year. Car 
makers are therefore obliged to look to 
their own satisfied customers for the 
great bulk of their sales and this results 
in an increased determination to con- 
tinue to build the best car possible. 
Owner loyalty to a good car is the chief 
element in keeping the manufacturer 
who makes comparatively few cars in 
business at all. 


Leading Producers 


eos ortde roster of passenger cars 
includes forty-one names of in- 
dividual makers, all others being group- 
ed under a “miscellaneous” head. With 
nine named cars, General Motors heads 
the list; there are four in the Chrysler 
group; two each in Hudson-Essex and 
Willy-Knight-Whippet; and one each 
for Ford and Nash. These nineteen 
named cars are responsible for very 
close to 90 per cent. of all passenger 
cars registered in the United States. 
The remaining 10 per cent. are divided 
among twenty-two other: makes by 
name and the miscellaneous group. Of 
named individual makes to register cars 
at the rate of as many as more than 
100,000 in any six months, there are 
only four—Ford, with 683,665 to his 
credit in the first half of the year; 
Chevrolet, with 427,449; Essex, with 
127,709; and the Whippets, with 112,680. 
Pontiac, with 97,984, came very close 
to the 100,000 line. Ford and Chevrolet 
combined accounted for 1,111,114 cars, 
or more than half of the six months’ 
grand total. Ford, individually, ac- 


counted for very close to a third of it. 

With both Ford and Chevrolet de- 
voting the bulk of their productive en. 
ergy to the manufacture of the new 
cars to be introduced at New York, and 
with similar activity on the part of 
Hudson- Essex and _ Willys - Knight- 
Whippet, it is not hard to see why the 
visible supply of cars takes such a sharp 
drop in the end of the year. With the 
new lines in full swing — and under 
modern conditions of plant adaptation, 
more promptly than was ever before 
possible—output figures will shoot up 
again, but probably not to the levels 
planned early in October. 

Replacements, as the result of actual 
need, have grown with higher annual 
production figures. When the record 
began, in 1913, there were 117,424 cars 
abandoned and junked by drivers. By 
1928, this total had grown to 2,450,000, 
with a grand total for the sixteen years 
of 13,428,598 cars that had traveled their 
last weary mile. The estimate of cars 
finally put out of their misery in 1929 
is that the figure may reach close to 
3,250,000. Existence of these worn-out 
cars constitutes a serious problem in 
every metropolitan center, where the 
police department is charged with the 
necessity of gathering them in and dis- 
posing of them. In Detroit, they are 
sent to the House of Correction, like 
other habitual offenders. Here they are 
broken up and salvaged. Their car- 
casses yield some usable parts and 
quantities of junk, the sale of which 
helps to swell the revenues of the 
Bridewell. 


Interest in New Models 


ee that are wholly credible 
regarding the new cars to be 
shown to the public for the first time 
at the New York Show, opening Janu- 
ary 4, continue to arouse interest. It 
is known that there will be several new 
Eights, one the product of a large 
maker who is entering this field for the 
first time, with an in-line engine; an- 
other, of the V-type, will be shown by 
another manufacturer, whose product 
up to now has been confined to the Six 
field. Increased ease of operation 
through the entire range of the indivi- 
dual car’s speed, and easier, prompter 
and more positive control are seen as 
the major features of the 1930 cars, 
plus even greater comfort and luxury as 
important items of appeal. Personal 
observation of some of the new cars 
gives assurance that the engineers have 
developed new standards of speed, ac- 
celeration and smoothness, not only in 
engine operation, but in remarkable 
freedom from vibration in the cars as 
units. 

January 18-25 has been set as the 
duration of the Detroit Auto Dealers 
Association Show in Convention Hall. 
This will, as usual, be the largest and 
most important exhibit held outside of 
the national shows at New York and 
Chicago. 
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Why was “Lucky” Lindbergh Lucky? 


ee @ Dp he work a little black-magic on the eve of his great flight? Did 
he button his shirt over a mystic charm—or pack a rabbit’s-foot alongside his ham 
sandwich? Or were there real common-sense causes which explain his phenomenal 
success in the air? @ @ @ What is this thing called “luck”—anyway? Does it 
drop hit-or-miss out of the sky? Or ts it a thing you and I can go after and get 
—if we know how? @ @ @ Andrew Carnegie knew how to find luck—and 
it brought him a fortune of over $300,000,000. Thomas Edison knew how to find 
luck—and so did Henry Ford. You can find it, too . . . IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO. @ @ @ How? First of all, you must understand luck and know 
what's behind it... . And that’s where an authority like Herbert N. Casson can 
help you. Mr. Casson has made a thorough study of luck. He has known hun- 
dreds of lucky men—has spent his life among men who are called fortunate, 
those who have reached the top or are on their way up. He has investigated the 
reasons for their luck—and he has always found GOOD REASONS. In his latest 
book—“Thirteen Tips on Luck”—he tells you what these reasons are. @ @ @ 
“Thirteen Tips on Luck” ts a practical prescription for improving YOUR luck 

and whose luck can’t stand some improvement? It’s a frank direct book, 
chock-full of wise suggestions which you can apply to your own problems. It takes 
you behind the scenes and removes all the mystery about luck. It tells you how 
to make yourself one of Luck’s Favorites. @ @ @ You'll find your head nodding 
with appreciation before you've finished the introduction. Mr. Casson is a busi- 
ness man sharing his experience with other business men and he wastes no time in get- 
ting to his point. He has written a'meaty book with no fancy trimmings. He knows 
what will be of interest and value to you, and he has kept his style concise 
and pointed, so that you are carried swiftly from one tip to the next. @ @ @ 
We like this bookh—“Thirteen Tips on Luck.’ We want to recommend it to 
you personally because we think, when you've read it, you'll share our enthusiasm. 
On one of its pages, you may find an idea which will net you an immediate dollar- 
and -cents profit. Page 128, for instance. @ @ @ Mr. Casson says that ACTION 
is one of the chief elements in luck. All successful men know this. They have 
learned that hesitation and postponement lead to regretful membership in the 
“T-wish-I-had” Club. Send for this book NOW. @ @ @ Send for this book now 
and read it the day it is delivered to you. Keep it around for five days—reread your 
favorite sections—and then send us only $2, or return the book to us. @ @ @ 
Remember ... Action is one of the chief elements in luck. Have your secretary 


mail the coupon TODAY. 





Other Books by Mr. Casson . | B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 

“TIPS FOR TRAVELLING SALESMEN” $2.00 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

“TIPS ON LEADERSHIP” $2.00 

“MAKING MONEY HAPPILY” $2.00 Please send me “Thirteen Tips on Luck” by 

“HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY AND Herbert N. Casson. After five days I will 
MAKE IT EARN MORE” $2.00 either return it or remit $2.00 in full payment. 

“CREATIVE THINKERS” $2.00 
Just Off the Press 
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BUT 
are you 


happy? 


You—John J. Business Man 
—are making money. You 
are “getting ahead.” You are 
drawing down your share in 
America’s golden age. You 
buy more automobiles, more 
radios, more electric refriger- 
‘ators, more theatre tickets, 
more things every day. 


BUT—are you happy? Are 
you even contented? Are you 
getting what you want, with 
all your getting? 


With millions of other Amer- 
icans you are helping to keep 
the wheels of industry and 
commerce going at top speed. 
And the wages of your labor 
iS prosperity. You are pros- 
perous. 





BUT—are you happy? Are 
you living as well as prosper- 
— Do you know HOW to 
ive? 


This Book 
Tells You How 


“Making Money Happily,’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, will set you 
fairly on the highway to success 
and happiness. Of course, no 
book can give you magic sur- 
cease from care and sorrow. But 
this one can guide you past the 
Slough of Despond which so fre- 
quently entraps the unwary in 
the hectic search for material 
success. 


Casson’s book is no sermon. It 
is plain common-sense from a 
successful business man who has 
learned how to live. It is inspi- 
rational without being over-sen- 
timental. Above everything, it 
is practical. It is meant to pro- 
vide an answer to your problem. 
And it costs only $2. Send for 
it today on approval. “With all 
your getting, get understanding.” 


making: money 








HAPPILY 


by Herbert N.Casson 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Dept. 8-15-29 

Gentlemen: I want to_ read 
“Making Money Happily.”” I will 
return it to you after 5 days or 
remit $2.00. Please send me the 
book. 
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[S 
Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Too Late 


A new Governor of a Southern state 
gave an elaborate reception at the execu- 
tive mansion, following his inauguration. 
Callers left their hats and wraps in a bed- 
room in charge of an old colored servant, 
the check system not being in use. 

At a late hour a city politician upon 
leaving was experiencing much difficulty 
in locating his hat. Finally, much embar- 
rassed, he asked Uncle Ned if he had seen 
anything of his hat. 

Uncle Ned enquired, “What kind of a 
hat was youse?” 

The politician replied, “Mine was a 
brand new one and cost me five dollars 
just yesterday morning.” 

Uncle Ned chuckled and said, “Why, 
Good Lawd, Boss, all de new hats has bin 
gone foh ovah a hour.”—$5 prize to M. C. 
King, Fayette, Mo. 


x * * 


An Ambitious Youngster 


A parent was deeply impressed with his 
small son’s ingenuity, initiative and fore- 
thought as he watched the child building a 
dam across a small rivulet. 

Thinking of the child’s future and won- 
dering if he would some day become one 
of the great engineers of the world, he 
said: “Sonny, what do you expect to do 
when you become a man like daddy?” 

Sonny: “I guess I will put the bottom in 
Wall Street; you said it dropped out last 
week.”—Prize of Forses book to F. A. 
Wright, Cameron, W. Va. 


* * * 


Two Kinds 


The salesman had just come in off the 
road. The affable secretary in the office 
greeted him: “So glad to see you. Did 
you have luck?” 

“Yes,” he unsmilingly replied. 

Determined to be agreeable, the secre- 
tary continued: “I’m so glad.” 

“Glad of what?” he inquired. 

“Why, glad you had luck,” she insisted. 

“T didn’t say what kind of luck I had,” 
he answered.—Prize of Forses book to L. 
Lee, Dallas, Texas. 


* * xX 


Shorn 


Mary had a little lamb, 
A regular go-getter, 
But it wandered into Wall Street 
And now it needs a sweater! 
—Prize of Forses book to M. B. Mar- 
tin, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 








GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
MADISON AVENUE & 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting held today the directors of this 
Company declared the regular quarterly diyj- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Prior 
Preferred Stock, issued and outstanding, pay. 
able on January Ist, 1930, to stockholders of rec. 
ord at the close of business on December 10th, 
1929, and the regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each share of its 
Cumulative and Participating Second Preference 
Stock, issued and outstanding, payable on Janu- 
ary 1st, 1930, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 10th, 1929. 


Dated, New York, November 8th, 1929. 


B. M. FELLOWS, 
Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NO. 9 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
Limited 
Formerly Hiram Walker’s Limited 

Notice is hereby given that quarterly dividend 
(No. 9) of twenty-five (25c) cents per share 
has been declared on the no par value capital 
stock of this company (as subdivided under 
Supplementary Letters Patent dated May 13, 
1929). This dividend is payable December 16, 
1929, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1929. 

By Order of the Board 

FLETCHER RUARK 


Secretary 
Walkerville, Ont., November 14, 1929 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del., November 18, 1929. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
regular dividend of $1.00 per share on the out- 
standing $20. par value common stock of this 
Company, payable December 14, 1929 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on No- 
vember 27, 1929; also an extra dividend of $0.70 
per share on the outstanding $20. par value com- 
mon stock of this Company, payable January 4, 
1930 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 27, 1929; also dividend of 
1-%4% on the outstanding Debenture Stock of this 
Company, payable January 25, 1930 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on January 


10, 1930. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 














UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Corpora- 
tion has been declared, payable 
January 1, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 29, 1929. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 


























AwenicaN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Game 161st Dividend 


Af ) Tue regular quarterly 
1 *) dividend of Two Dollars 
e 4f and Twenty-Five Cents 

Se” ~—s ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on January 15, 1930, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on December 20, 1929. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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